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Section I 

INTRODUCTION 

3-1. Logistics is that branch of the military art which embraces 
the details of transportation and supplies. 

“The Tables of Equipment, Supplies, and Tonnage, U. S. Marine 
Corps,” set forth the equipment and supplies that are prescribed for 
Marine Corps expeditionary forces to take the field. These tables 
are a guide to the fourth section of the commander’s executive staff 
in making a decision as to the type and amount of transportation 
and supplies required. However, the supply on hand at the port 
of embarkation, the time allowed for preparations, the ship’s storage 
space available, the supplies in the theater of operations, the distance 
from home ports, when replacements can be expected on the foreign 
shore, and the condition of the roads and the road net within the, 
anticipated field of operations will all be essential and controlling 
factors in arriving at the final decision. 
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Par. Page 

Influence of supply on a column. 3-2 3 

Supply officers 3-3 4 

Storage 3-4 4 

Distribution - 3—5 5 

Supply steps 3-6 S 

Local purchases 3-7 8 

Requisitions 3-8 8 

Depots, dumps, and distributing points 3-9 8 

Chain of responsibility 3-10 9 

Accountability 3-11 9 

Public funds. 3-12 10 

Objective 3-13 11 

Supervision of requisitions 3-1 4 11 

Accumulation of stores 3-15 12 

General 3-16 12 

Importance of supply 3-17 12 



3-2. Influence of Supply on a column.— 1 The “big three” of supply 
are Ammunition, Food, and Water. Combat troops can operate in. 
the field for a very limited time in actual combat with only AMMU- 
NITION, but their continued existence requires the other two, FOOD 
and WATER. Therefore, in order to conduct, the advance inland, 
one of the first considerations in such a movement must be the means 
of supply. 

Supplies may be obtained as follows : 

(1) From the country en route, by requisition or other authorized 
method. 

(2) By continuous resupply via convoys despatched from the base. 

(3) By taking sufficient supplies with the column for its mainte- 
nance from the base to its destination; resupply to begin after 
arrival at destination. 

(4) By the establishment of fortified advanced bases along the 
route. These advanced bases are established by detachments from 
the column initially and supplies built up at them by convoys dis- 
patched from the rear or main supply base; thereafter, the column 
draws its supplies from these advanced bases direct. 

(5) By airplane, either in plane drops or landing of transport 
planes on favorable terrain at the camp site of the column. {See 
Chapter IX, Aviation .) 
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(6) In most small wars operations, a combination of all these meth- 
ods will be used. 

3-3. Supply officers— Officers charged with supply have a dual 
mission. They must first get the supplies, then supply them to the 
troops. In order to carry out these duties it is essential that the 
officer responsible for supply has the following essential information 
at all times: 

(1) The supplies and equipment required by the force. 

(2) The supplies and equipment the force has on hand. 

(3) Where the required items may be procured, from whom, 

and when. 

(4) When, where, and in. what quantities replacements will be 

needed. 

3-4. Storage. — a. The matter of storage is very closely connected 
with the problem of supply and starts at the port of debarkation. 
Prior to or upon arrival of the expeditionary force at the port of 
debarkation, a decision must be made as to the location of the main- 
supply depot. The following factors are of importance in reaching 
this decision: 

(1) Mission of the intervening force. 

(2) Docking or lighter facilities. 

(3) Availability of suitable shelter for stoves. 

(4) Railroads, highways, water routes available for supply 

purposes and types of carriers. 

(5) Availability of civilian labor. 

(6) Security. 

(7) Location of troops; distance from supply base. 

(8) Location of possible landing fields. 

b. It is always desirable to have the supply base near the point of 
debarkation in order to facilitate unloading and segregation of stores. 
However, for various reasons, this is not always practicable. It will 
then, be necessary to establish, at the debarkation point a forwarding 
depot, and place the main depot or base at an intermediate point, 
between the forwarding depot and the area to be supplied. From 
the main supply depot, the flow of Supply would ordinarily be to and 
through advanced supply bases, and forward to organizations in 
combat zones. The usual route would be via railroad, where it exists, 
or highway, using motor transportation to advanced supply bases in 
organization areas. It will usually be found advantageous to build 
up small stocks of essential supplies, at these advanced bases, or even 
farther forward at the advanced distributing points, in order to 
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insure a continuous supply. This is especially necessary when oper- 
ating in a theater that has a rainy season. 

c. The available transportation facilities will also be an important 
consideration in determining the location of distributing points, and 
the levels at which they are to be kept. 

d. Quartermaster department personnel will be kept at the depots. 
These units will ordinarily be organized to handle the main subdivi- 
sions with warrant officers or staff noncommissioned officers of the 
department as assistants or section chiefs. At these points the 
enlisted force should be augmented by civilian labor if available. 

e. Routine replacements of depot stocks will ordinarily be main- 
tained by timely requisitions submitted by officers in charge to the 
proper supply depot in. the United States or, in the case of articles 
not normally carried by these depots, by requisitions submitted direct 
to the Quartermaster, Headquarters Marine Corps. 

/. The foregoing replenishment should be augmented by local pur- 
chases of items available locally at reasonable prices. 

g. It will be necessary to inspect existing local facilities regarding 
shelter for depot stocks and service units in order that proper recom- 
mendations may be made to Force Headquarters relative to prepara- 
tion of formal agreement for rental. Failing this, it would be 
proper, in the event a long stay is anticipated, to recommend con- 
struction of suitable buildings for this purpose. Ordinarily, in 
tropical countries, service units may be quartered in tents. 

h. The location of transportation units employed in the depot 
supply plan will usually he controlled by the location of the depot 
or bases. Such units should bo reasonably close to the depots and 
subject to depot control. 

3-5. Distribution. — a. Ordinarily, depots with force transporta- 
tion will supply as far forward as consistent with existing condi- 
tions. Organization transportation, whether motor or pack, will 
carry forward from this point either directly to troops or to positions 
from which troops may be supplied by carrying parties. Force Head- 
quarters units and rear echelons of all organizations will normally 
be supplied directly by supply depots or bases. 

b. If fortified advanced bases are to be. established, the decision 
relative to their location will be influenced by the suitability of the 
sites as camps. The type of shelter utilized will depend on the avail- 
ability of buildings or construction material in the vicinity or the 
feasibility of transporting shelter material to these sites from the 
main or intermediate base. In the latter case, the decision will be 
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influenced by the amount of transportation available at the time the 
bases are being established. If local shelter or transportation for 
such construction material is not available, the vicinity of the ad- 
vanced bases should at least be cleared and developed as a camp 
site. An adequate water and fuel supply should be available. 

c. The accompanying chart shows how procurement and supply 
will normally exist in small wars. 

d. Description of chart . — Step (1) — Procurement here and (2) 
transportation to depot or forwarding depot is of course continuous, 
based on requisitions from the expeditionary force. ^Requisitions are 
varied, consisting of periodical requirements submitted on usual 
forms together with letter and, in emergencies, radio, telegraphic, or 
cable dispatches. Decisions as to quantities for, and places of, stor- 
age depend upon the particular situation and mission. In some 
instances the port of debarkation might be selected as the site of 
the force depot. If the operation necessitates the presence of the 
bulk of the force far inland, it is probable that only a forwarding 
depot or segregation point would be maintained at- the port, of de- 
barkation, and the main depot established further inland along the 
line of communications. There can be no set rule regarding this 
arrangement. From the depot or main base, field distribution be- 
gins. Those nearest the main base would probably be supplied 
through the medium of advanced supply bases at which small stocks 
would be maintained. If possible, a daily distribution would be 
made to points beyond. Failing this, a periodical system of dis- 
tribution would be made, carrying forward to combatant units suffi- 
cient supplies and ammunition to meet their needs for stated periods. 
This would entail the establishment of additional advanced dumps 
from which troops could be supplied either by means of their own 
transportation, or in some instances, by pack trains. Carrying 
parties might be employed at this point. 

e. It is doctrine that supplies are echeloned in depth to the rear, 
and that some system be decided upon that results in a proper dis- 
tribution forward. In most small wars situations almost every ac- 
cepted principle of warfare on a large scale is subject to modification 
due to the irregularity of the operation. It is this characteristic 
that sets the “small war” in a class by itself. It is obvious then, that 
a successful supply plan in any small war theater must be ready to 
meet these irregular conditions. Here, the means offered by the 
specific local country and used extensively by it, should most certainly 
be exploited, modified, improved, where necessary, and adopted to the 
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use of our forces. This is particularly true of methods of trans- 
port. Supply officers of a small war operation should never over- 
look the fact that it is always possible to learn something from close 
observance of local facilities and customs. They may need modifica- 
tion and improvement in order to meet our requirements, but basically 
there will almost always be found something of value that can and 
should be used. 

3-6. Supply steps. — From a study of the chart above, it will be 
apparent that some of these steps may, in certain situations, be 
eliminated, such as the Forwarding Depot and carrying parties 
where step No. 7 supplies directly to step No. 10. 

3-7. Local purchases. — a. Local purchases may he made at any 
of the five places shown along the chain of supply, and sent to troops 
in combat areas. 

b. Where local purchases are made by other than a regularly de- 
tailed purchasing officer, prior authorization for such practice must 
be secured from Force Headquarters. 

3-8. Requisitions. — a Requisitions for replacements of equip- 
ment, supplies, ammunition, etc., are submitted to the nearest account- 
able or supply officer by the officer responsible, usually company 
commanders, to and through Bn-4’s. Sufficient forethought must be 
employed to permit procurement and distribution by the required 
time. 

b. Close teamwork should exist between the Quartermaster De- 
partment and the field commanders. It is essential that the Quarter- 
master know what supplies can be procured by the field commander, 
and likewise the field commander should know what supplies can 
be furnished by the Quartermaster. 

3-9. Depots, dumps, and distributing points. — a. The Advanced 
Distributing Points may be at Area Headquarters or merely at a 
selected site close to combatant troops. In countries where the con- 
dition of roads in forward areas will not permit a daily delivery 
routine, and such occasions will be common, it will be necessary 
to maintain small stocks of essential supplies at these Advanced 
Distributing Points. In most systems of supply operating in the 
field, there exists the necessity for establishing permanent and tem- 
porary points of storage and points where distribution takes place. 
The terms commonly used to designate such points are “depot,” 
“dump,” and “distributing point.” The word “depot” is used to 
designate a place where supplies in bulk are stored permanently 
and from which the first step in field distribution takes place. Such 
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a point requires shelter, security, and close proximity to some good 
means of transporting supplies. This point is usually established 
by the organization carrying the bulk of replacement supplies. 

b. The word “distributing point” signifies a position or site se- 
lected for the transfer and distribution of supplies to consuming 
units. It is most often used in connection with the daily distribu- 
tion of automatic sup {dies used by troops at a fairly uniform rate, 
such as rations, oil, fuel, forage, etc. It simply means a spot or 
area to which supplies are brought by one means and turned over 
to another for purpose of interorganizational distribution. 

c. Advanced supply bases are in reality subsidiary depots estab- 
lished inland to facilitate the forwarding of supplies to the dis- 
tributing points. 

3-10. Chain of responsibility. — a. The usual chain of responsi- 
bility of individuals connected with procurement and distribution 
of equipment and supplies in the field is: 

Force Headquarters F-4. 

Force QM. 

Force Depot QM. 

Brigades B-4. 

Regiments - — R~i 

Battalions Bn-4. 

Companies — ... Company commander. 

Platoons or detachments Platoon or detachment commander. 

b. In each company is a company supply sergeant, whose duties 
include the preparation of company requisitions and through whom 
requests for replacements of any kind emanating front squads, sec- 
tions, and platoons should be sent to the company commander. 
When these requisitions are filled, the company supply sergeant is 
in charge of proper distribution of the new material to the lower 
units and individuals. This man holds the rank of sergeant and is 
entrusted with matters of company supply. 

c. Company and detachment commanders should exercise close 
supervision over requisitions and the issuing of supplies. This is 
particularly true of rations. 

3-11. Accountability.— a. Ordinarily, accountability, when it ex- 
ists, extends down to the battalion in field organizations where the 
battalions are administrative units. From there on down to the 
individual, responsibility obtains. 

b. There is no set rule by which decisions may be reached rela- 
tive to recommending the discontinuance of all or part, of accounta- 
bility. In any event, such discontinuance will have to be authorized 
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by the Quartermaster, Headquarters Marine Corps, and approved 
by the Major General Commandant. 

c. There will be occasions when some modifications of this system 
will be desirable and necessary, but normally the administrative 
units of the force will be able to establish and conduct the routine 
of their rear echelons so as to permit and justify the continuance 
of accountability and proper i*ecords involving responsibility. 

d. The absence of accountability promotes carelessness and waste 
and presents a serious obstacle to intelligent and economical supply. 
Loose handling in the responsibility for weapons and ammunition 
makes it easier for these articles to get into unauthorized hands and 
even into the hands of the opposing force. 

e. The exigencies of field conditions are recognized by everyone 
connected with our service of supply and consideration is always 
given to such conditions. Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps, is fully 
cognizant of hazards engendered by field conditions. Under justi- 
fiable circumstances, certificates of adjustment to accountable officers’ 
accounts will be acceptable. The Quartermaster’s Department rec- 
ognizes this fact, and acts accordingly but the point is, that in con- 
tinuing accountability, there must be a certified record of all such 
unusual occurrences. 

/. It may be entirely impossible for an administrative unit to 
obtain proper receipts for its issues, but a record for such issues can 
and should be kept in order that requests for replacements within the 
unit can be intelligently supervised by the unit supply officer. If 
the entire administrative unit has taken the field actively, such record 
should be kept by the accountable officer in the last step of the supply 
chain before it reaches the unit. 

3-12. Public funds. — a. Public funds for procurement of such 
material and services as the force may find desirable and economical 
are usually entrusted, through official channels, to an officer desig- 
nated as a disbursing assistant quartermaster. 

b. These officers, when authorized by competent authority, may 
advance public funds to officers in outlying stations for certain local 
purchases. When such purchases are made, standard forms of 
vouchers are either prepared by the officer making the purchase, or 
ordinary receipts are taken by him and furnished the disbursing 
assistant quartermaster concerned. In order that such transaction 
may have proper basic authentication it lias been the usual practice 
to write into the orders for such officers, when detailed for duty at 
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outlying points, a specific designation as agent for the disbursing 
assistant quartermaster concerned which becomes the authority for 
advancement of public funds. 

c. An officer receiving such designation as agent should, before 
entering on his new duties, confer with the disbursing assistant 
quartermaster in order that there will be complete understanding 
of how the money in the possession of the agent is to 1* accounted 
for when expended. If such a procedure is impracticable, the matter 
should be made the subject of immediate correspondence between 
these two officers. There exists such a multitude of regulations and 
decisions governing the expenditure of Government funds that no 
one should undertake disbursing even to the extent of a very small 
sum, without first learning the proper method to pursue. Such pro- 
cedure will avoid explanation and correspondence later, and may be 
the means of saving the one concerned the necessity of making good 
from personal funds an amount of public funds spent in error, solely 
because of lack of sufficient and proper advance information. It is 
desired to stress this point most emphatically. 

3-13. Objective. — The objective is the one common to all military 
operations, i. e., success in battle. The well trained and supplied 
fighter needs but proper leadership to win; therefore the task of the 
supply officer becomes one of considerable importance from the com- 
mander’s point of view. 

3-14. Supervision of requisitions. — a. The most important func- 
tion of a supply officer is the supervision of requisitions. To know 
what, when, where, and how to get what the command needs, and 
then get it and distribute it, is perhaps the whole story of supply 
insofar as it affects the one to be supplied. The remainder consists 
of proper recording of what has been done ; this is known as account- 
ability. 

[). The requisition is the starting point of the whole process. If 
it be wrong, everything else can’t help but be wrong also. Never 
pad a requisition on the assumption that it will be cut down. Sooner 
or later this will become known and your requisitions will be worth- 
less to the one who reviews them. If your real needs are cut by 
someone, find Out why and, if you can, insist on what you ask for. 
But be sure you know what you want, and why. On the other 
hand, a requisition should never be cut without a thorough investi- 
gation. 

c. Place explanations on the face of requisitions covering items 
that are exceptional from previous requests. 

253046"— 40 3 
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3-15. Accumulation of stores. — a. There is a delicate balance be- 
tween overstocking and understocking. Overstocking means forced 
issues, while understocking means privation and possibly failure. 

b. Do not permit the accumulation of slow-moving stores, particu- 
larly clothing in extreme sizes. If it fails to move, report its presence 
and ask for disposition. Someone, elsewhere, may want the very 
sizes that are in excess of your needs. Arrange to turn over subsist- 
ence stores of a staple nature at least once every 90 days. Report, 
your excess quantities to your nearest senior supply officer through 
official channels. 

3-16. General.. — a. The following general rules may be of assist- 
ance to persons responsible for the handling and storing of supplies: 

(1) As a rule, provide an air space under all stored articles. It 
prevents deterioration. 

(2) In the absence of buildings for storage, request that necessary 
security measures be taken to safeguard your stores. 

(3) Visit the units that you supply. 

(4) Find out how your system works and adjust it where necessary. 

(5) Watch your stock of subsistence stores. 

(6) Become familiar with the data contained under “Minimum 
safekeeping period” for subsistence stores under article 14r-54, Marine 
Corps Manual. (Note particularly the remarks in this table.) 

(7) Ask for an audience from time to time with your commander. 
Keep him apprised of the supply situation. Give him your picture, 
clearly and briefly, and then recommend desirable changes, if any. 
Above all, make your supply system fit into bis plans. 

(8) Keep in close touch with your source of supply. Know what 
is there and how long it will take you to get. it. 

(9) Get a receipt- for everything that leaves your control. If field 
conditions are such that this is, in part, impracticable, then keep a 
record of all such transactions, and set down the reasons for not 
being able to obtain proper receipts. 

(10) Keep your own supply records up-to-date and render necessary 
reports regarding them. 

(11) When you need help, ask for it and state facts. Camouflage, 
or any attempt at it in the supply game, is fatal. If your best judg- 
ment has failed, admit it. It is a human characteristic and can rarely 
be cloaked by a garment of excuses. 

3-17. Importance of supply. — The importance of the question of 
supply upon small wars is well set forth in the following extract taken 
from Small Wars by Callwell: 
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The fact that small wars are, generally speaking, campaigns rather against 
nature than against hostile armies has been already referred to. It constitutes 
one of the most distinctive characteristics of this class of warfare. It effects 
the course of operations to an extent varying greatly according to circumstances, 
but so vitally at times as to govern the whole course of the campaign from start 
to finish. It arises almost entirely out of the difficulties as regards supply which 
the theaters of small wars generally present. Climate effects the health of 
troops, absence of communication retards the movement of soldiers, the jungle 
and the bush embarrass a commander; but if it were not for the difficulty as 
regards food for man and beast which roadless and inhospitable tracts oppose 
to the operations of a regular army, good troops well led -would make light 
of such obstacles in their path. It is not the question of pushing forward the 
man or the horse or the gun, that lias to he taken into account so much as 
that of the provision of the necessities of life for the troops when they have 
been pushed forward. 
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3-18. General. — a. The types of transportation used in small wars 



operations will vary widely, depending upon local conditions such 
as roads, terrain, and distances to be covered. In. some cases the 
seasons of the year will he a controlling factor. 

b. During small wars in the past every possible type- of transporta- 
tion known to mankind has been used, from railroad, aviation, and 
motor transportation to dogs, elephant, camel, and porter service. 

c. It is safe to say that the type of transportation most suitable 
to any specific country is being utilized there. A sturdy of these local 
methods, together with, the local conditions, will aid the commander 
in determining the type of transportation to be used by the inter- 
vening forces. 

d. In countries where small wars usually take place, the roads are 
generally bad and exist in only a few localities. When there is a 
season of heavy rain, it is most probable that practically all roads 
and trails will become impassable for trucks and tractor-trailer trans- 
portation. For that reason other means of transportation must he 
utilized. This may mean that railroads and air transport, where 
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they are available, will have to be used for very short hauls. Ani- 
mal, cart, boat, or porter transportation will have to be used where 
there are no passable roads, trails, or railroads. 

3-19. Railroad transportation. — a. Normal principles of loading 
and transporting troops and supplies will apply as they do in similar 
movements elsewhere, making use of whatever rail facilities the 
country lias to offer. 

b. For the use of railroads for movement inland see chapter 5, 
paragraph 3, Movement by Rail. 

3-20. Motor transportation.— a. This type of transportation 
should be under the direction of officers specially qualified in its uses. 
It is not always known exactly what road conditions can be found 
in the field, and the motor transportation officer, knowing the capa- 
bilities and limitations of this type, of transportation, considering 
the conditions of the roads, the road net, and the seasons of the year, 
will have to use ingenuity in carrying out the task assigned to him. 

b. Trucks should be of uniform type generally, but sturdy enough 
to stand heavy usage. The U. S. Marine Corps equipment tables 
provide for y 2 - and 2-ton trucks ; these seem to be best for our 
purposes, 

c. Motor transport assignment varies according to the situation. 
Motor transportation is attached to the force by sections, platoons, 
or companies, as the case may be. In the case of an independent 
regiment, a section or more of motor transportation is usually 
attached. 

d. Motorcycles, with or without sidecars, are of very little value 
in small wars. They require good roads and have some value for 
messenger service. 

e. When needed, native-owned transportation can be used to great 
advantage. Native chauffeurs, mechanics, and laborers are used when 
practical. Sudden demands made on the native type of transporta- 
tion will usually exceed the supply, resulting in very high costs for 
transportation ; but this cannot be avoided. 

3-21. Tractor-trailer transportation. — a. In certain localities it 
is likely that where the roads stop, there will be trails and terrain 
that are passable for tractors with trailers, where motortrucks will 
be unable to go. 

b. Tractors may be available in four sizes. The lightest will weigh 
approximately 2 tons and run on wheels, using “Jumbo” tires, with 
small wheels in front and large ones in rear. The other three sizes 
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will weigh approximately 3 tons, 5 tons, and either 7 or 8 tons. All 
of these are to be the track-laying types. 

3-22. Transportation pools. — a. Certain organizations habitually 
requiring transportation have vehicles along with their operators 
and supplies attached to them as a part of their organic organization. 
Other organizations request transportation as it is needed. 

1). In some instances it will be more economical to operate a trans- 
portation pool. This is clone by placing all transportation in the 
force under the Force Motor Transport Officer, who will assign the 
different vehicles to the different tasks as they are required. 

3-23. Aviation transport. — For transportation of supplies and 
troops by aircraft, see chapter IX (“Aviation”). 

3-24. Water transportation. — a. In some instances river boats and 
lighters can he used to transport troops, animals, and supplies from 
the port of debarkation inland. 

T). Where lakes or other inland waterways exist within the theater 
of operations, a. most valuable method of transportation may be open 
to tlie force, and every effort should be made to utilize all water- 
transportation facilities available. 

c. Boats for this purpose and outboard motors should be carried 
if it is expected that they will be needed. (See eh. X. “River 
Operations.”) 

3-25. Animal transportation. — a. The use of animals for the pur- 
pose of transporting supplies has been one of the most generally 
used methods of transportation in small-wars operations. 

b. Without the pack animal, operations far into the interior of a 
mountainous and unsettled area, devoid of roads, are impracticable if 
not impossible. However, the use of pack animals is not a simple or 
always a satisfactory solution of a transportation problem. Crude 
or improvised pack equipment, unconditioned animals, and the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge in the elementary principles of animal man- 
agement and pack transportation will tend to make the use of pack 
transportation difficult, costly, and possibly unsatisfactory. 

c. The efficiency with which the pack train is handled has a direct 
and material effect on the mobility of the column which it accommo- 
dates. With an inefficient pack train the hour of starting, the route 
of march, and the amount of distance covered are noticeably affected. 
On the other hand, with conditioned animals, good modem equip- 
ment, and personnel with a modicum of training in handling packs, 
the pack train can accommodate itself to the march of the column 
and not materially hamper its mobility. 
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d. If time permits it is highly important to have the animals that 
are to be used for transporting supplies accustomed to the firing of 
rifles and automatic weapons, so that they will not be frightened 
and try to run away if a contact is made. This cm be done by firing 
these weapons while the animals are in a place with which they sue 
familiar and preferably while they are feeding. The firing should 
be done at some distance first and gradually moved closer as the 
animals get accustomed to the noise. In a short time the animals 
will pay no attention to the reports when they find that it does not 
hurt them. If this is impossible, and an animal carrying important 
cargo, such as a machine gun or ammunition, is frightened and tries 
to bolt, the animal should be shot to prevent the loss of these supplies 
and to prevent them from falling into the hands of the opposing 
forces. 

e. Pack animals must he conditioned before being taken on an ex- 
tended march or heavy losses of animals will result. 

/. The march should begin immediately after the last animal is 
packed. 

3-26. Important points in packing. — a. Loads and distances trav- 
eled must- he adjusted to the condition of the animals. Pack animals 
must not be overloaded. 

h. In packing up, the time interval between placing the loads on 
t he first and the last animal should be reduced to an absolute minimum. 
This time interval should never exceed 80 minutes. 

<?. All equipment should be assembled neat ly and arranged t he night 
before a march is to begin. Every single item should be checked, 
otherwise needless delays will .result in t he morning. 

d. All cargoes should be weighed, balanced, and lashed up the night 
before a march is to begin. 

A standard system should be established for stowing all pack 
gear and cargo loads at each halt for the night. This facilitates the 
checking of equipment, after the halt and greatly reduces the number 
of lost pieces. A satisfactory system is to place the pack saddles on 
the ground in a row just in rear of the picket line or, if the animals 
are pastured at night, place them on a line in a space suitable for 
packing up in t he morning. The harness, lash ropes, and all other 
gear that liekmg to that particuliit' saddle and its load should be 
placed on top of each saddle. The loads should he placed in a row 
parallel to the saddles; each load in rear of the saddle on which it; is 
to hi packed. Only by careful planning and by systematic arrange- 
ment can delays iri packing up he averted. 
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3-27. Pack mules. — a. The mule is the ideal pack animal for 
supply trains, pack trains with foot patrols, and pack trains with 
detachments mounted on mules. The mule has certain advantages 
over the horse which fit him for this work, namely : 

(1) The mule withstands hot weather better, and is less sus- 

ceptible to colic and founder than the horse. 

(2) A mule takes better care of himself, in the hands of an 

incompetent driver, than the horse. 

(3) The foot of the mule is less subject to disorders. 

(4) The mule is invariably a good walker. 

(5) Age and infirmity count less against a nude than a horse, 

b. Pack mules are habitually driven and not led. However, pack 
mules carrying weapons and ammunition will, for purposes of safety, 
he led in column by having the leader of each mule drive the mule 
that precedes him. His mule will, in turn, be driven by the man 
next in rear of it, 

3-28. Pack horses. — a. Any good riding horse of normal confor- 
mation, good disposition, and normal gaits can be used as a pack 
horse. The pack animals of a detachment mounted on horses should 
always be horses. This is necessary in order to maintain the mobility 
of the mounted detachment. Each pack horse is led alongside a 
ridden horse. On very narrow trails and at any time when it is 
impossible for two horses to travel abreast, the pack horse is led be- 
hind the ridden horse. 

b. Horses properly packed can march at the same gaits as the ridden 
horse. 

3-29. Pack bulls. — a. Under certain conditions, bulls can be used 
to good advantage as pack animals. A pack bull with its wide spread- 
ing hoof can negotiate mud in which a mule with its small hoof will 
bog down. While slower than mules, bulls can carry heavier cargoes 
than the mules usually found in most small war theaters. Good pack 
bulls can carry from, two hundred (200) to. two hundred and fifty 
(250) pounds of cargo. They can make about fifteen (15) miles a 
day loaded but, after 5 days march, they will require a rest of from 
five (5) to seven (7) days if they are to be kept in condition. In 
employing pack bulls it is advisable to hire native bull keepers to 
handle them. 

6. Mixed pack trains of bulls and horses do not operate smoothly 
due to their different characteristics. 
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3-30. Phillips pack saddle. — a. The Phillips pack saddle was de- 
veloped to supply the need for a military pack saddle of simple but 
scientific design — a saddle that could be handled by newly organized 
troops with only a short period of training. The characteristics of 
this saddle make it ideally suited for small wars operations. It is 
manufactured in one design in four sizes, and all sizes are suitable 
for either horses or mules. 
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PiitLLies Pack Sai>olb, Pony Sissb. 
Correctly positioned and harness properly adjusted. 



(1) Cargo-artillery type. — 75-mm. pack howitzer units are equipped 
with this size. It is designed for the large American pack mule. 

(2) Cavalry type . — A size designated for the average American 
cavalry horse. 

(3) Pony type.— A. size designed for the Philippine and Chinese 
pony. 

(4) Caribbean type.— A size designed for the Central American 
mules. 

b. This saddle is designed for either hanger or lash loads. Hang- 
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crs for all standard equipment such as the Browning machine gmu 
the 37-nun. gun, ammunition in machine-gun boxes, some radio sets, 
and the pack kitchen can l* obtained with these saddles. These 
hangers consist, of attachments which can be quickly and easily 
attached to the saddle. The loads for which they are designed are 
simply placed in these hangers and held firmly and rigidly in place 




fS now NINO MACUlNK Ot/N U)AJ> ON P«lU4I\n PACK SA0PMS, PCWf 

with gooseneck damps which can las instantly secured nr released, 
3-31. McClellan saddle.— In addition to the regular pack saddles. 
McClellan saddles may be used in emergency for packing. The tree 
of a McClellan saddle lias most of the characteristics of a pack-saddle 
tree, and fair results may be obtained by tying the two side loads 
together across it and running the lashings under the quarter straps 
or through the cinch strap rings, spider rings (at lower part of 
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quarter straps), or the quarter strap D-rings to hold the load down. 

3-32. Pack equipment.— a. The types of pack equipment in com- 
mon use by the inhabitants of countries where pack transportation 
forms a basic part of the transportation system vary in different 
countries, and sometimes within a country in different areas. This 
native equipment, though crude, can be converted to military pur- 




Bkownisu Machine Gen Load on Phillips Pack Saddle, Pony Size. 

A complete lighting unit of gnn, tripod, ammunition, and spare parts roll. Quick release 
devices on each item ot load. 



poses and, when no other equipment is available, must be used. Such 
native equipment invariably has one or more of the following defects : 

(1) Highly skilled specialists are required to use it satisfac- 

torily. 

(2) Due to its crude construction it is very injurious to 

animals. 

(3) It cannot be adjusted easily on the trails. 

(4) Many military loads are extremely difficult to pack on this 

equipment. 
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(5) The pads, cinches, and other attachments wear out rapidly 

under constant usage. 

(6) Packing and unpacking require a comparatively great 

length of time. 

b. The advantages of Native Equipment are: 

(1) Generally available in quantities in or near the zone of 

operation. 

(2) Relatively cheap. 

(3) Light in weight. 
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Browsing Machine Gun Load. 



Tripod side. 



c. These advantages are the only reasons which might justify the 
use of native pack equipment in preference to the Phillips pack equip- 
ment. However, the cheapness of native equipment is overbalanced 
by the high percentage of animals incapacitated by its use; its light 
weight is not necessarily an advantage as an equal or greater pay 
load can be carried on heavier modem equipment with considerably 
less damage to the animal. 
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d. The aparejo, or primitive pack saddle, has many shapes, being 
made of leather with sometimes a wooden tree or back pieces to stiffen 
it and padding placed either in the leather skirts or between the 
leather and the animal’s back, or both. This type is rather hard to 
pack, as it requires a complicated hitch around the load and saddle. 

e. Another form in general use by civilians is the sawbuck type. 




Machine Gun Ammunition Toad ox Phillips Pack Saddle, Pony Size. 

Seven hundred and fifty rounds on each side with space on top of saddle for additional 

equipment. 



It consists of a wooden tree formed of two bars fitting the saddle 
place (bearing Surfaces) and four straight wooden pieces which 
form two crosses, one at the pommel and one at the cantle, fastened 
to these bars. This type may be used with flat straw pads or blankets 
or both. It has the advantage of absolute rigidity in the frame or 
tree, requires little skill to construct of materials easily available, 
and less skill to pack than the aparejo described above. 

3-33. Native packers.-— Native packers have been used to good ad- 
vantage. Two natives experienced in packing are generally hired 
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for every 10 animals, since two men are required to pack each animal 
and hence, work in pairs. A good system is to hire a competent chief 
packer and allow him to lure the necessary number of packers. With 
such an arrangement, all orders and instructions should be issued 
through tire chief packer- and he should be held responsible for the 
handling of the cargoes of the animals. 

3-34. Marines as packers. — a. The average marine can he trained 
in a fairly short time to pack mules more securely and more rapidly 
than the average native mule driver, and in regions where pack trans- 
portation is used, every marine should he taught to pack. The use of 
marines as packers has the effect of decreasing to some extent the 
combat strength of the column, but it has many advantages. 




Machine Gds Ammunition Load, 

Showing space on top of saddle for additional eipiipment. 



b. In some cases it may he undesirable or impracticable to include 
native packers in a combat patrol. The hiring of native packers al- 
ways gives the populace warning that the column is about to move 
out. 

c. The train is more efficiently handled by marines, thus obviating 
the necessity of issuing orders to the train in a foreign language. 
Ammunition and weapon loads should always be led by marines, 
rather than herded or turned over to natives. The adoption of the 
Phillips pack saddle, coupled with the ease and rapidity with, which 
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marines can be taught to use it, will warrant a greater use of marines 
as packere in future operations. 

3-35. Bull carts. — a. In some localities tlie bull-drawn cart is the 
principal means of transporting bulky articles, and when large quan- 
tities of supplies are required, the bullcart may bo the best means of 
transportation available. It is a suitable means of transport when 




Tub New Cavai.hy Pack Cooking Outfit on the Phillips Saddle. 

This outfit is made up o£ man}' standard utensils nested to form two side loads. Kach 
troop of cavalry is to have one pack cooking outfit. 

motortrucks or tractors are impracticable and when, the time element 
does not equire supply by the faster methods. Supplies shipped in 
bulfcarts will ordinarily arrive in good condition, if properly loaded 
and protected. Weapons and munitions so transported should be 
constantly under special guard. 

b. If it can possibly be avoided, bulls should not be purchased for 
Government ownership. Private ownership is more feasible and less 
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Diamond linen i,oai> ox tub Phillips Pack Saddle. 
The usual lash cinch is not required on this saddle. 



before the movement begins. All details of pay, rationing of native 
drivers and animals, breakage, and damage should be clearly set forth; 
it is necessary to be assured that the native contractors thoroughly 
understand the terms of the contract. Contracts should be made on 
the basis of weight or bulk delivered at the destination, and the na- 
tives should not be paid until the service is completed. Deductions 
can be made for losses or damage to supplies en. route. In some cases 
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expensive. Furthermore, it is unlikely that good animals can be 
purchased at a reasonable price; natives are willing to part with their 
aged and disabled animals, but rarely sell their good ones. 

<?. Whenever possible, a chief bullcart driver should be secured or 
appointed. He should be a man in whom the other native drivers 
have confidence, and through whom general instructions can be issued. 
d. A definite contract should be drawn up with the native owners 
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it may be necessary to advance small sums for the feeding of the 
animals cn route, 

e. Much that is associated with the handling of bull carts must be 
learned from experience. The following information, if followed by 
the inexperienced bu Heart commander, will greatly lessen his 
difficulties: 

(1) The bulleart is a simple outfit, but it requires an experienced 
bull whacker to guide and man it. 

(2) Two thousand pounds is a maximum load for a cart drawn by 
two yoke of bulls. If the going is bad, from one thousand (1,000) to 
one thousand six hundred (1,600) pounds is a sufficient load. A load 
of over two thousand (2,000) pounds is dangerous, regardless of road 
conditions or number of bulls per cart, as it is too great a strain on 
the cart and will cause break-downs which are almost impossible to 
repair on the trail. 

(3) When such break-downs occur, new carts should be secured in 
the immediate vicinity of the break-down, or the load of the broken 
cart should be distributed among the remaining carts. If neither of 
these makeshifts is possible, sufficient of the least valuable cargo should 
be discarded and the loads of carts rearranged to carry all important 
or valuable cargo. This rearrangement of loads should be made by 
the chief bulleart driver under the supervision of the escort com- 
mander, if there is one. 

(4) It is difficult to tell whether one pair of bulls is stronger or 
weaker than another. Some carts will have to be loaded lighter than 
others, and only an expert will be able to decide this. 

(5) It is better to arrive safely with all carts, cargo, and bulls in 
good condition than to gamble on overloads with their resultant de- 
lays, broken cargo, and injured bulls. 

(6) The weight of all military ammunition and supplies can be 
estimated, and ration containers are usually accurately marked with 
the gross weight. Thus proper loads can be assigned to all carts. 

(7) When streams are to be crossed, carts should be loaded so that 
the top layer contains perishable cargo, such as sacked flour arid 
sugar, thus preventing or lessening losses by wetting. 

(8) In loading carts the native cart driver should he permitted to 
distribute and lash his load as he sees fit, insofar as is practicable. 
However, the driver should not be permitted to say when he has a 
sufficiently large load or he will start off with as light a load as pos- 
sible. He should be given his share of the cargo and such assistance 
as he needs in loading it. Ho, will balance his load with a slight 
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excess weight- to the front to prevent the tongue from riding upwards 
when under way. He will test the loading by lifting the tongue 
before the bulls are hitched to it. to estimate the strain on the bulls 
when they are attached to the cart. 

(9) On the first day’s inarch, the best cart drivers should be noted. 
This can be done by personal observation and careful spotting of 
the carts that are slow, and those that cause most delays. On the 
morning of the second day, or sooner if it can be done without undue 
delay or confusion, poor carts should be placed at the- head of the 
train, leaving the best carts in the rear. This will assist in keeping 
the column closed up, thus making supervision, protection, and con- 
trol of the train much less difficult. When the train consists of so 
ma ny carts that a mental list of the drivers is difficult, the carts should 
be numbered with painted numerals before- departure, and a written 
list made of each cart by number, driver, and owner. 

(10) By having a few officers or noncommissioned officers mounted, 
much time can be saved in checking up and clearing delays on the 
trail. If all trouble has to be cleared on foot, needless delays will 
result. 

(11) Train guards must keep a careful watch on cargo to prevent 
drivers from breaking containers and consuming unauthorized ra- 
tions en route and in camp. In camp, carts should be arranged in a 
park convenient for guarding and for the next day’s departure. 

(12) Extra bulls should be provided for a train, especially in hot 
weather, to facilitate getting carts out. of difficulties, advancing carts 
up steep grades, and replacing casualties among the bulls. 

(13) Any interference on the part, of marines with the function 
of the native drivers, other than that absolutely necessary, will prob- 
ably work out disadvantageously. 

(14) Cargoes, especially those of rations and ammunition, should 
have a protective covering — such as ponchos or canvas. 

(15) During hot weather, bulls cannot be worked in the heat of the 
clay. A good schedule to follow at such times is to start the clay at 
about 3 a. m., and travel until about 9 a. m,, then give the bulls a 
rest until 3 p. m., when travel can lie continued again until 9 p. m. 
In this way the carts can cover from 15 to 20 miles per day, depend- 
ing upon the conditions of the roads. 

(16) A marine officer in charge of a train should cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the native chief of the bull -cart train in allowing 
him to set his own schedule. The trip can he materially speeded if 
this is possible, and the schedule of the marines made to conform 
to that of the bull-cart train. 
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(17) In traveling through barren country, it may be necessary to 
carr\' food for the animals and, if this is the. case, the pay load must 
be lessened in proportion. As soon as responsible natives can be 
found and when the route along which the supplies have to be trans- 
ported is safe, it is wise to allow the train to proceed without escort. 
The natives, if held strictly responsible for losses, will probably not 
proceed if there is danger that the train will be captured, as they 
will have been warned of this danger before the marines. Escorting 
supplies by such a. slow method is very tedious and costly in men. 
However, ammunition and weapons must be escorted. 

3-36. Trains with combat columns. — a. Pack trains which carry 
the supplies, baggage, ammunition, and weapons of combat columns 
should be made as mobile as possible. Both the number of animals 
and the cargo loads should be as small as is consistent with the 
absolute needs of tlie column. If there is a choice, it is better to in- 
crease the number of animals than to increase the individual cargo 
loads. 

lj. In general, the pack loads accompanying a combat column 
should not exceed twenty-five percent (25%) of the weight of the 
pack animal which, for small mules and horses, would mean a 
maximum pay load of about one hundred and thirty (130) pounds. 
One hundred pounds is considered an average load. This is a gen- 
eral rule and the load must be varied to meet the condition of trails 
and the condition of the individual animal. Some combat loads will 
exceed this percentage, and it will be necessary to select the strongest 
and best conditioned animals to carry these special loads. 

o 
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CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF SMALL WARS TRAINING 
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1 I. Relation to other training.—*/. Training fur small wars mis- 
sions is csiitimI on simultaneously with training for naval operation* 
overseas and training for major warfare on land. Training for 
naval overseas operations and major warfare on lam! is often appli- 
cable. in ninny of its phases, to small wars operations. Training 
that is associated particularly with small wars operations, is of value 
in the execution of guerilla operations on the fringes of the principal 
front in major warfare. 

6. In small wars, the normal separation of units, both in garrison 
as well as in the field, requires that all military qualities be well 
developed in both the individual and the unit. Particular attention 
should be paid to the development of initiative, adaptability, leader- 
ship, teamwork, and tactical proficiency of individuals composing 
the various units. These qualities, while important in no small de- 
gree in major warfare, are exceedingly important in small wars 
ope rat ions. 

Training for small wars operations places particular emphasis 
upon the following subjects: 

(1) Composition, at liniment., and equipment of infantry patrols. 
p2j Formations and tactics of infantry patrols. 

(!$) Mounted detachment*. 

( 1 ) Transportation of wounded. 

to) Planned .schemes of maneuver when enemy in encountered by 
put nils. 

((>) Security on the uiareli. 

(7) Security during halts and in ramp. 

(8) Organization of the ground for all-around defense. 

(!)) Night operations, both offensive and defensive, 

(10) Employment of weapons. 
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(11) Messing. To include the feeding of troops on the trail and 
in small groups in garrison. 

(1‘2) Laying ambushes. 

(13) Attacking a house. 

(14) Street fighting. 

(15) Riot duty. 

(16) Defense of garrisons. 

(17) Surprise attacks on enemy encampments. 

(18) Stratagems and ruses. 

(19) Scouting and patrolling, including tracking. 

(20) Combat practice firing. 

(21) Sketching and aerial photograph map reading. 

(22) Marching, with particular attention paid to marching over 
rough, wooded trails, both dirt and rocky, under varied weather 
conditions. Trail cutting through dense underbrush and conservation 
of drinking water to be included. 

(23) Bivouacs and camps. 

(24) Sanitation, first aid, and hygiene. 

(25) Handling of small boats on inland waterways. 

(26) Air-ground liaison. 

(27) Training of officers as aviation observers. 

(28) Rules of land warfare. 

4—2, Tactical training. — The current training manuals describe the 
combat principles for the various arms and are the basis of tactical 
instruction for units preparing for or participating in a small war. 
These combat principles may be supplemented or modified to conform 
with the requirements of anticipated or existing conditions. The 
usual enemy tactics encountered in small wars are those associated 
with the ambush of patrols and convoys, river fighting, and surprise 
attacks against garrisons and towns. These operations are described 
in chapters V to X, inclusive. 

4-3. Rifle company. — a. The rifle company and its subdivisions 
are often called upon to perform independent mission. Such mis- 
sions include the establishment of small garrisons in isolated com- 
munities and at strategic points along lines of communication and 
supply, patrol operations coordinated with the operations of aviation 
and other patrol units, and independent operations that may carry 
the rifle company and its subdivisions beyond supporting distance 
of their bases or friendly patrol units. Training for small wars 
operations, therefore, must be conducted with a view to the probable 
assignment of the rifle company and its subdivisions to independent 
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missions. In the larger patrols, the patrol leader will usually find it 
impracticable, if not impossible, to direct the actions of each sub- 
division of his patrol during action against the enemy. In such 
cases, the leaders of the several subdivisions of the patrol. must con- 
trol their units in such manner as will best promote the known plan 
of the patrol leader. Upon contact with the enemy in the field, there 
Avill often he no opportunity for the, leaders of the several subdivi- 
sions of the patrol to consult with and receive orders from the patrol 
leader prior to committing their units to action. They must know, 
in advance, his plan of action in case contact is made with the enemy 
and must be prepared to act independently without the slightest 
hesitation. In the training of patrols, the independent control of 
subdivisions should always be stressed. 

b. The principal weapon of the combat organizations is the rifle. 
The man so armed must have complete confidence in his ability to 
hit battlefield targets and must be thoroughly imbued with the “spirit 
of the bayonet” — the desire to close with the enemy in personal combat 
and destroy him. The fact that small wars operations may be con- 
ducted in localities where the terrain and vegetation will often pre- 
vent engaging the enemy in hand-to-hand combat does not remove 
the necessity for training in the use of the bayonet. It is only 
through such training that each individual of the combat team is 
imbued with the “will to win.” Every man attached to a combat 
organization must be trained in the use of the rifle grenade and hand 
grenade, both of which are important weapons in small wars opera- 
tions. The rifleman should be given a course of training in the other 
infantry weapons in order that he may know their employment and 
functioning. Machine guns, mortars, and 37 mm. guns may, at 
times, be issued the infantry company to augment the fire power of 
its rifles. Since additional trained personnel will often not be avail- 
able to man the added weapons it becomes the duty of the infantry 
company to organize squads for the operation of such weapons. 

c. The rifle is an extremely accurate shoulder weapon. In the 
hands of an expert rifle shot (sniper) it is the most important weapon 
of the combat units. Other infantry weapons cannot replace the 
rifle. The rifle is exceedingly effective in the type of fire fight con- 
nected with small wars operations. A course in sniper firing is of 
great value in the development of individuals as snipers. Such a 
course may be readily improvised by placing vegetation before the 
line of targets on any rifle range or by using growing vegetation, 
provided its location makes the method practicable. Silhouette tar- 
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gets are shown for several seconds at irregular intervals and at differ- 
ent locations within the vegetation by the manipulation of ropes or 
wires from a pit or other shelter in the vicinity of the targets. This 
type of training develops fast., accurate shooters. 

d. While the development of expert individual rifle shots is highly 
desirable, it is even more important that combat units receive a course 
of training in the application of musketry principles to the conditions 
of combat ordinarily encountered in small wars operations. When- 
ever facilities are available, the training program should devote con- 
siderable time to combat range firing. Every phase of actual combat 
should be included in this training. To make the practice, realistio 
will require much ingenuity and skillful planning but there is no 
other method of training that will develop effective combat teams. 
Combat practice firing presents the nearest approach to actual battle 
conditions that is encountered in the whole scheme of military training. 
Exercises should be so designed that leaders are required to make an 
estimate of the situation, arrive at a decision, issue orders to put the 
decision into effect, and actually supervise the execution of orders 
they may issue. The degree of skill and teamwork of the unit is 
shown by the manner in which the orders of the leaders are executed. 
The conservation of ammunition should be stressed in all combat 
practices. 

4-4. Machine gun company. — The machine gun company is or- 
ganized as a unit for administrative purposes to effect uniformity in 
instruction, and to promote efficiency in training. During active 
operations in the field, however, it will often be found necessary to 
assign platoons, sections, or even single guns to either permanent or 
temporary duty with garrisons, patrols, or other units. In some cases 
it may be necessary to arm the personnel as riflement to augment the 
number of men available for patrol duty. Machine-gun personnel 
are, therefore, given the course of training with the rifle as outlined 
in paragraph 4-3, c and d. 

4-5. Mortars and 37 mm. guns. — a. These weapons are employed 
to augment the fire power of other weapons. They are of particular 
value in the organization of the defensive fires of small garrisons. 
Because of their bulk and the difficulty of effective employment in 
heavy vegetation, they are not normally carried by small, highly 
mobile patrols in the field. In an attack on an organized position, the 
need for both weapons is apparent. 

6. The 37 mm. gun is employed against definitely located automatic 
weapons and for the destruction of light field works. It delivers 
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fi re from a masked position by use of the quadrant sight. When time 
is an important element, direct laying is used or fire may be conducted 
from a masked position having sight defilade only. Since its tactical 
employment in small wars does not vary from its normal use in major 
warfare, there is no need for special training applicable only to small 
wars situations. 

c. The ability of the mortar to fire from well -concealed positions 
against targets on rev erse slopes and under cover makes it a valuable 
weapon for small wars operations. Because of its mobility it will 
often be used as a substitute for light artillery. It can be used against 
targets that can not be reached by other infantry weapons. No special 
training is required for small wars operations. 

4—6. Troop schools. — a. The troop school is an important agency 
of the unit commander for the training of his own personnel to meet 
the requirements of the training program. Troop schools may take 
any form that produces effective results, including informal confer- 
ences or lectures, demonstrations, sand table or squadroom instruction, 
as well as the formal organized school with its staff of instructors, 
a definite course, and fixed periods of instruction. 

b. The object of the troop school is fo train personnel for combat 
and to coordinate such training. It insures uniformity in the train- 
ing of the entire command. Certain technical subjects, in 'which a 
comparatively small number of men from each organization are to 
be qualified, can frequently be taught more economically and 
thoroughly in classes or schools conducted by a higher echelon, 

c. Instruction in centralized classes, whether they be company 
classes or those of a higher unit, does not relieve the subordinate com- 
mander from further training of troops under liis command. It is 
his duty and responsibility to so organize his unit that each individual 
is placed where he may contribute most to the efficient working of the 
combat team, Thus, a scout may receive instruction in scouting and 
patrolling in a centralized class, returning to his organization upon 
the completion of the course. Upon his return, his training is con- 
tinued under his squad leader and officers of his own unit in order that 
the unit may gain the advantage of the training he has received, while, 
attending the centralized class for scouts, 

d. A course in a troop school is planned with one of the two follow- 
ing objectives: 

(I) A course conducted for the purpose of developing instructors in 
a particular subject. As a rule, these classes are conducted by the 
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battalion or higher echelon. Graduates of such classes are- particu- 
larly valuable as instructors in newly organized units. 

(2) A course conducted for the purpose of teaching troops the 
mechanics and technique of their work and equipment. It does not 
concern itself with the development of qualified instructors. As a 
rule, these classes will be conducted by companies, the course being 
somewhat shorter than the course designed for developing instructors. 

e. The group method of instruction may be used in the training of 
any group, regardless of its size or organization. It provides care- 
ful systematic instruction under the direct supervision of an instructor, 
and centralizes control within the group for the purpose of teaching 
the mechanics of any subject. The group method of instruction is 
preferable for introductory training and is especially adapted to in- 
struction in basic military subjects. It consists of five distinct steps, 
as follows: 

(1) Explanation of the subject or action by the instructor. 

(2) Demonstration of the subject or action by the instructor and 
assistants. 

(3) Imitation (application) by all undergoing instruction. 

(4) Explanation and demonstration of common errors by the in- 
structor and his assistants. 

(5) Correction of errors by the instructor and his assistants. 

Instruction should be clear and precise. Every error made by the 

student during the applicatory step should be corrected immediately 
in order to prevent the formation of faulty habits and wrong im- 
pressions. It is often easier to instruct a new recruit than to change 
the faulty habits of a man who has been longer in the service. 
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Scope of training 4-8 .9 

Disciplinary training 4—0 9 

4- 7. Training objective. — a. The character of the training con- 
ducted during concentration depends upon the time available, the 
state of training of the individual units concentrated, the nature of 
the country in which operations are to he conducted, the character 
and armament of the forces likely to be- encountered, and the type of 
operations that may be necessary. 

b. Training during concentration is primarily concerned with 
preparation for the following operations: 

(1) Ship-to-shore movement, against organized opposition and 
without opposition. 

(2) Reorganization preliminary to movement inland. 

(3) Movement inland, including the seizure of defended cities and 
towns, and operations against guerrilla forces whose tactics include 
surprise attacks and ambushes. 

4-8. Scope of training.— a. During concentration it is necessary 
to verify the readiness of troops for the conduct of small wars opera- 
tions. Deficiencies in training must be corrected, particularly if the 
deficiency is such as to hazard the successful prosecution of con- 
templated operations. 

b. For subjects to be stressed during training for small warn opera- 
tions, see paragraph 4-1, c. 

4-!). Disciplinary training.— -Where time is short, all training in 
ceremonies and close order drill should be reduced to a minimum. 
The disciplinary value of close order drills may be achieved through 
the efficient conduct and close supervision of field exercises, during 
instruction in bayonet fighting, and in training in the use, function- 
ing, and care of weapons and equipment. Smartness, prompt obedi- 
ence, and orderly execution can be exacted of troops during such 
exercises, thus increasing the value of the instruction as well as de- 
veloping a higher degree of battle efficiency in the individual. 
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1-10. General. — a. The relative value of training conducted aboard 
ship depends on the necessity for the training. The more an organ- 
ization is in need of training, the more it will profit from every hour 
devoted to such training. The more advanced an organization is 
in its training, the more difficult it is to prepare a profitable schedule 
that can be carried into effect on board. It must be remembered 
that one of the main features of a system of instruction is the pre- 
vention of idleness and resultant discontent. A schedule that allows 
practically no time for relaxation, however, is always to be avoided. 

b. The total time available for instruction is a factor to be con- 
sidered when formulating the training schedule. Some organiza- 
tions will bo on board only during the period spent enroute to the 
scene of operations and will disembark immediately upon arrival 
thereat. Other organizations (sometimes called “floating” battal- 
ions) may be quartered on board for varying periods of time, pos- 
sibly for several months. 

c. The thoroughness of the. instruction will be. dependent, upon the 
skillful planning of schedules, the ability of the instructors, the 
time allotted for each subject, and the facilities available. 

4— 11. Ship routine. — a. Any training to be conducted on board 
ship must be fitted into the ship’s routine. The troop commander 
is in command of the troops on board, but the commanding officer 
of the ship is responsible for all the activities on board. The troop 
activities must not interfere with the normal routine of the ship, 
without specific permission of the commanding officer of the ship. 
Usually, the ship’s routine will include breakfast at 0730, inspection 
of quarters at. 0830, quarters at 0900, dinner at 1200, and supper at 
1700. Friday is normally given over to field day, with Saturday 
morning reserved for inspection of living spaces and personnel bj r 
the commanding officer. As a result, training is limited to 4 full 
days per week. 
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b. Mess facilities or board ship are usually limited. Troops will 
probably eat cafeteria style, using their individual mess equipment. 
Normally 1 hour will be ample time for the troops to be served and 
to complete any meal. This includes sufficient time for them to 
procure their mess gear, be served, wash their mess gear, and stow it. 

c. Working parties will be required for serving the food, work in 
the galley, and handling stores. In order that interference with 
training may be reduced to a minimum, it. is desirable that a complete 
unit, stick as a platoon or company, be detailed daily for such duty. 
The duty should be assigned to troop units in rotation. 

d. Emergency drills will also interfere with the schedule of train- 
ing. These drills are an important part of the ship’s routine. They 
include abandon ship, collision, fire, and fire and rescue drills. 
Everyone on board will participate in these drills. 

4-12. Time available for troop training. — The time available for 
which definite schedules for troop training may be made up is limited 
to two daily periods, 0900 to 1130 and 1300 to 1600, a total of u% 
hours. Since only 4 full clays per week can be definitely scheduled, 
the weekly schedule is limited to 22 hours of instruction. If Friday 
may be used for training, another 5% hours will be available. 

4-13. Troop schools on board ship.— «. Glasses are organized to 
coyer instruction in such subjects as may best prepare each member 
of a command to become a more proficient member of his combat 
team. Due to lack of space and facilities, the establishment of troop 
schools, employing the group method of instruction, is the accepted 
method for shipboard training. Classes covering essential subjects 
are organized for officers, noncommissioned officers (including selected 
privates) and privates. 

5. Formations are usually limited to assemblies for quarters and 
inspections. At such formations, it is often possible to carry out 
exercises such as the manual of arms, setting-up exercises, and physi- 
cal drill under arms. 

4-14. Size of classes. — Training on board ship is generally at- 
tended by a number of distracting and annoying features such as 
seasickness, wet paint, scrubbing of decks, heat, etc. It is, therefore, 
desirable that classes be organized in small groups. Groups of 20 
are the largest that one able instructor can be expected to handle 
efficiently. In the instruction of groups in the mechanics of the 
several types of weapons, care should be taken to avoid assigning 
too many individuals to a single weapon. Not more than two men 
should be assigned to one automatic rifle and not more than three 
to a machine gnu. A man learns very little about the mechanics of 
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a weapon by watching someone else assemble and disassemble the 
weapon. He must have the weapon in his own hands and perform 
the work himself as it is only through this method that he attains 
proficiency. 

4-15. Assignment to classes. — a. An example of the assignment 



of the personnel of a rifle company to the several classes of a troop 
school on board ship is as follows : 

Class Supervision Attendance 

Automatic rifle Company, 2 per squad (IS), plus instructors. 

Machine gun. Do. 

Grenades Do, 

Scout. Do. 

Signal Company, 3 from co. hdqtrs. and 3 per platoon lidqtrs. 

(12), plus instructors. 

Communication Battalion, 2 per company (cp. “Signal” and pvt. 

“Agent”) (8). 



b. Classes organized as shown above are of a convenient size. 
Qualified instructors are assigned to each group, the number of as- 
sistants depending upon the type of instruction and the availability 
of qualified personnel. The name of the class indicates the subject 
in which that class receives the major part of its instruction. How- 
ever, each class receives instruction in such other subjects as may 
be considered necessary. 

c. An example of a day’s schedule for the automatic rifle class is 
as folhrws: 

0030-1030 Functioning of automatic rifle. Lieutenant, first platoon, senior 
instructor. 

1045-1130 Stoppages of automatic rifle. Lieutenant, first platoon, senior in- 
structor. 

1300-1330 Bayonet training. lieutenant, bayonet instructor, a rifle company 
officer designated by the battalion commander, senior instructor. 
He coordinates all bayonet instruction within the battalion. 
1345-1430 Tactics, street fighting. Company commander, instructor. Scout 
class joins for this period. 

1443-1530 First aid, application of tourniquets. Battalion surgeon, senior in- 
structor. 

1545-1600 Talk, racial characteristics of country of destination, Company com- 
mander, senior instructor. Entire company assembles for this 
period. 

d. Division of personnel of machine gun and howitzer units into 
groups for class instruction is effected similarly to the outline shown 
for the rifle company in paragraph 4 — 15, a. The daily schedules for 
the different classes are made up in a manner similar to the example 
shown for the automatic rifle class in paragraph 4-15, c. 
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4-16. Subjects covered. — a. Paragraph 4-1, c, lists a number of 
subjects that are suitable for shipboard instruction. Deficiencies in 
training of the troops on board, as influenced by the tactical situa- 
tion likely to be encountered, will govern the selection of subjects 
that are to lie stressed. Having determined the training needs of 
the several units, the subjects to be stressed may be selected and 
schedules prepared accordingly. 

b. In addition to the subjects listed in paragraph 4-1, c, the fol- 
lowing subjects are particularly important and should be emphasized 
enroute to tlie theater of operations. 

(1) Information of the country of destination; its people, lan- 
guage, topography, political and military situation. 

(2) Enemy tactics likely to be, encountered. Tactics to be adopted 
by 7 our own troops. 

(3) Relations with inhabitants of the country of destination. 

4—17. Essential training. — a. Newly organized units will often 

include men who are only partially trained in handling their weapons. 
After formation of the unit, there may be only a short period for 
instruction prior to embarkation. In some cases, there will be no 
time for any instruction whatsoever. While enroute to the country 
of destination, troop schools should aim to acquaint every man with 
the mechanics, technique, firing, and technical employment of the 
weapon with which he is armed, thus increasing his value to his 
organization as a member of the combat team. Permission may be 
readily secured from the commanding officer of the ship to fire 
the various infantry weapons from the deck while the ship is under 
way. Targets may consist of articles floating at sea or articles 
thrown overboard (tins and boxes from the galley). For safety, 
shooting is conducted only from the stern of the ship. If there 
are no articles available to be used as targets, “white-caps” may be 
used as aiming points. 

b. Instruction in tactics should be sufficiently adequate to give all 
enlisted personnel a knowledge of scouting, patrolling, security meas- 
ures, and troop leading problems, appropriate to their rank. Methods 
of Instruction include sketches on blackboards (the best method), 
chalk sketches on the deck, and matches laid out on deck. The 
instructor explains the situation (diagram or sketch) and asks dif- 
ferent men for their decisions and reasons for their decisions. Initia- 
tive and discussion should be encouraged. In small wars situations, 
the noncommissioned officer and private are often faced with prob- 
lems requiring decision and subsequent immediate execution. 
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4-18. System of training. — a. Upon arrival in the theater of op- 
erations, immediate steps are taken to continue the training along 
methodical and progressive lines. The training is goverened by train- 
ing programs and schedules prepared by the various organizations. 

b. For each training subject functional units (squads, sections, and 
platoons) are employed. This places the responsibility for train- 
ing progress upon the unit leader. Unfortunately, all training sub- 
jects cannot be so handled. In many instances, subjects must be 
taught by classes composed of individuals from several subdivisions 
of a unit. 

4-10. Facilities. — As early as possible after the force is estab- 
lished on shore, organization commanders of higher echelons should 
provide their respective commands with the facilities necessary for 
the conduct of training. Whenever practicable, these facilities 
should include the establishment of training centers, troop schools, 
ranges for practice and record firing of infantry weapons, ranges 
for combat practice firing, and terrain suitable for the conduct of 
field exercises. 

4-20. Subjects covered. — a. Paragraphs 4-1, c, and 4-16, b, list 
subjects suitable for training conducted in the theater of operations. 

b. All training should include field exercises involving the tactical 
employment of troops in military situations peculiar to the terrain 
and enemy resistance likely to be encountered in different sections 
of the country. 

4-21. Training centers.— a. Weapons are constantly improving 
and minor powers are progressively arming themselves with a greater 
number of improved weapons. This indicates the necessity for 
trained troops if our operations are to succeed without excessive 
casualties to personnel. When partially trained troops compose 
a large part of the units of the force, the establishment of a training 
center is highly important. 
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b. The establishment of a training center offers the following 
advantages : 

(1) It provides for methodical, progressive, and coordinated 
training. 

(2) It is the central agency for the receipt and dissemination of 
information with respect to the unusual features of the campaign 
as they develop during operations in the field. 

(3) It may be made sufficiently extensive to include terrain for 
field exercises and ranges for combat practice firing, thus providing 
facilities that might otherwise be denied to detached companies and 
battalions. 

(4) It is an ideal agency for the training of replacements. All 
replacements, both officers and men, should be put through an inten- 
sive course of training before they are assigned to active units in the 
field. 

(5) It supplies a location for troop schools. 

(6) It provides the ranges necessary for the record firing of all 
in f antry weapons. 

c. A training center includes the following activities: 

(1) Ranges for record practice: These include the ranges, courses, 
and courts necessary to conduct record practice with all weapons. 

(2) Ranges for combat practice firing : These ranges should be suf- 
ficiently extensive to permit the maneuvering of units and the firing 
of all weapons under conditions similar to those encountered in the 
type of combat peculiar to the country in which operating. 

(3) Troop schools: The unit in charge of the training center will 
be better able to conduct classes in special subjects than will other 
units of the force. Units of the force are thus enabled to send se- 
lected personnel to the training center for an intensive course of 
training in a particular specialty. 

4-22. Troop schools. — Each theater of operations will present dif- 
ferent problems that will require a knowledge of special subjects. A 
troop school is the ideal agency for such instruction. The following 
are a few of the subjects that may have special application : 

Scouting and patrolling. (To include tracking.) 

Sniping. 

Handling small boats. (Launches, native canoes, etc.) 

Language of the country. 

Transportation. (Ox carts, small boats, animals.) 

Care of animals, riding and draft. 

Packing. (Pack animals, pack saddles, and their cargoes.) 
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First aid, hygiene, field sanitation. (An advanced course.) 

Horseshoeing. 

Saddlery. (Leather working.) 

Cooks and bakers. (To include butchering and cooking for .small 
units on the march and in garrison. ) 

Aviation observers. (For all officers.) 

4-23. Organization of troop schools and training centers. — a. 

Instructors for troop schools that are conducted by the various gar- 
rison units are supplied by the units themselves. The students for 
such troop schools are the members of the unit and duties are so 
arranged that the troop school does not interfere with the normal 
routine of the garrison. At times, the unit will be called upon to per- 
form some emergency type of duty that may necessitate the, temporary 
suspension of the troop school. Instructors for a training center 
come from the unit in charge of the training center and from the unit 
or units undergoing instruction. Ordinarily, units such as complete 
companies are assigned to training centers for instruction. In addi- 
tion, replacements are organized into casual units in the order in 
which they arrive for duty from the continental United States. At 
times, it will be advantageous to assign certain qualified individuals 
among the replacements to receive special instruction in one of the 
troop school classes conducted at training centers. Troop school in- 
structors are members of the unit in charge of the training center. 

b. The training unit is the. company. Instruction may be by 
platoons, sections, or squads. Companies undergoing training at a 
training center furnish many of their own instructors. Special in- 
structors are furnished by the unit operating the training center. 
The supervision and coordination of training is a function of the 
stalf of the training center. 

e, A list of subjects suitable for the troop school method of in- 
struction is found in paragraph 4-22. Classes are organized from 
among selected personnel sent to the training center from the various 
units in the field and from among qualified replacement personnel 
who have just arrived. Upon completion of the assigned courses, 
men are sent to active units in the field. Provided existing condi- 
tions do not require otherwise, men who have been sent to the training 
center for specialized training are ordinarily returned to the organiza- 
tions from which they were originally detailed. Replacement per- 
sonnel who have completed a special course are sent to those 
organizations where their socialized training will be most valuable. 
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4-24. Training instructions. — Training programs and training 
schedules are the means generally used to outline the training for 
the various units, thus providing uniformity in training. Training 
memoranda may supplement training programs and training 
schedules. 

4-25. Training programs.— a. Training programs are issued by 
all commands down to and including the company. They express 
the general plan of training of the command over a considerable 
period of time, usually a training cycle of 1 year, but may be issued 
to cover periods of 6 months, 3 months, or 1 month. 

b. The essential elements of the training program include the 
training objective or objectives, the time available in which to ac- 
complish the mission or missions, and such special instructions relat- 
ing to the conduct of the training as may be necessary. A feature 
of the training program with which unit commanders are primarily 
concerned is the total amount of time allotted for the training of 
their own units. The authority issuing a training program should 
indicate clearly the time available, whether the training period 
covered by the program is 1 year, 6 months, 3 months, or 1 month. 

c. Prior to the preparation of a training program, a careful esti- 
mate is made of the entire training situation. The following factors 
must be taken into consideration : ( 1 ) Analysis of order from higher 
authority; (2) mission (training objective) ; (3) essential subjects; 
(4) time available; (5) equipment and facilities available; (6) per- 
sonnel; (7) local conditions (climate and terrain); (8) existing 
state of training; (9) organization for training; and (10) obstacles 
to be overcome. 

d. The amount of information that should appear in the training 
program (oilier) depends upon the size of the unit and the particular 
situation. A small unit requires a training program in more detailed 
form than does a larger unit. A situation pertaining to a mobiliza- 
tion will demand more centralized control than will a situation 
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normal to peacetime training. During peacetime training, brief 
orders containing only essential information may be considered satis- 
factory, since the various units will usually contain a number of 
experienced officers. 

e. It is assumed that the First Battalion, Fifth Marines, has re- 
ceived the regimental training program (order) , with annex showing 
regimental “losses” for the training period, October 1, 19 — to 

March 31, 19 The battalion training program is then prepared 

and is sent to the various companies of the battalion and such other 
units as may be concerned. An annex showing battalion “losses” ac- 
companies the battalion training program. The following is an 
example of such a battalion training program (order) : 

General Order ] Headquarters 1st Bn 5th Marines. 

No 10 J Marine Barracks, Quant ieo, Va., 

August 20, 19 

1. The following training program governing the training of the 1st Bn 5th 

Marines during the period, 1 October, 10 , to 31 March, 19 is published 

for tile information and guidance of all concerned.. 

2, A conference, at which all officers of the battalion will be present, will 

be held at battalion headquarters at 0930, 25 August, 19 to discuss this train- 

ing program. All officers will make a careful study of the training program 
prior to the conference, 

A___ B. CL 

Lieutenant Colonel, V. IS. Marine Corps, Commanding. 

Official : 

D . E. F 

First Lieutenant , V. 8. Murine Corps, Bn— 3. 

Distribution : A, B. X. 



TRAINING r HOOKA M 

Headquarters 1st Bn 5th Marines, 

Marine Barracks, Quant too, Va., 

20 August, 19__ 

1. Training Missions.— T he training missions of this battalion are: 

a. To secure in this command a maximum of efficiency for the march, camp, 
and battlefield, with a view to possible active service at any time. 

h. To prepare organizations for expansion to war strength. 

c. To develop instructors for training recruits in case an emergency should 
arise. 

d. To provide personnel (individuals as well as groups) for increasing units 
to war strength and to provide personnel for newly organized units. 

e. To develop the science and art of war. 

2. Time Available. — «. Training period. — Six months, 1 October, 19 to 31 

March, 19„_ (both dates inclusive) . 

b. Training week . — Six days, except when shortened by holidays, guard duty, 
police details, and working details. 
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c. Training day.— Normally, 4 hours, 0730 to 1130. During periods devoted 
to marksmanship, the training will he 7 hours, 0700 to 1200 and 1300 to 1500. 
No limiting hours are prescribed for field exercises. Calculations for field exer- 
cises should be based upon a 7-hour day. No instructional periods will b« 
scheduled for mornings that follow night operations. A.s a general rule, after- 
noons will be available for administrative work, additional training for defi- 
cient men, athletics, troop schools, and ceremonies. Rifle companies will devote 
one afternoon each week to instruction in rifle marksmanship. This may take 
the form of gallery practice and competitions. No training will be scheduled 
for Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, except that during marksmanship 
and field exercise periods, training will be scheduled for Wednesday afternoons. 
Saturday mornings will be set aside for inspection except during marksmanship 
periods or when other instruction lias been ordered by the battalion commander. 

d. Training losses. — (1) One company will be detailed each day to perform 
the necessary guard duty and furnish police and working parties for the regi- 
ment. The Regimental Headquarters Company and Regimental Service Com- 
pany will not be so detailed. Guard schedules will be issued every 2 weeks. 
The normal order of detail will be A. B, C, I), E, F, G, H, I, K, L, and M Com- 
pany. During regimental and battalion field exercises the necessary guard duty 
will be performed by the regimental band. Guard mounting will be held at 
1145, daily, commencing on 30 September, when Company A will take over the 
duty as guard company. Further details relative to guard mounting will be 
issued later. Instruction in interior guard duty will be carried on during the 
days each company is detailed to perform guard duty. 

(2) The following holidays are announced : 23 November (Thanksgiving Day) : 
24 December to 1 January (both inclusive) ; 22 February (Washington’s 
Birthday > . 

(3) Regimental losses are shown in annex A. 

(4) Battalion losses are shown in annex B. 

3. Score, or Instruction. — a. Training subjects end references . — The ai>pli- 
catory system of training will be employed. Training of units and individuals 
will be conducted as prescribed In the following orders and publications, as 
applicable : 

Marine Corps Order No. 146. 

Landing Operations Manual, U. S. Navy, 

Landing Force Manual, U. S. Navy. 

Field Manuals, U. S. Army. 

Small Wars Manual, U, S. Marine Corps. 

b. Use of schools . — Schools will l>e established and conducted, as follows: 

(1) Officers’ school. 

( a ) Advanced course. 

(b) Orientation course (current training). 

(2) Enlisted men’s schools. 

(а) Basic course. 

(б) Specialist courses. 

(C) Drills and tactical training. 

(d) Field training. 
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A schedule of instruction for the officers’ school will he issued by this 
headquarters every 2 weeks. The names of officers who will act as instruc- 
tors in the several subjects will he included in the schedule. Specialist courses 
for enlisted personnel will be conducted by the heads of their respective sec- 
tions; that is, communication officers will conduct the instruction of communi- 
cation personnel, pioneer officers will conduct the instruction of pioneer per- 
sonnel, etc. With the exception of the specialist courses, all other courses of 
instruction for enlisted personnel will be conducted under the direction and 
supervision of company commanders. 

c. Standards of proficiency. — All material to be inspected shah be complete, 
immaculately clean, and serviceable. In all training covered by published 
regulations, the standard for all ranks is accuracy as to knowledge and pre- 
cision as to execution. In tactical training, the objective is the development 
of the tactical judgment of all leaders and their replacements by the appli- 
cation of accepted tactical principles and methods to a variety of tactical 
situations. 

d. Inspection. — A proficiency test will be held at the conclusion of each 
phase of training. It is to be expected that the required standard of proficiency 
will have been developed on the last day of training in any given subject and it. 
is on that day that the final test will be conducted. However, instruction in a 
given subject may be discontinued at any time that it becomes apparent that 
ttie desired standard lias been reached. The time thus saved may be utilized 
for other instruction. Unit progress charts will be kept by each company 
commander. Inspections to test proficiency in a subject will be practical and 
informal in nature and will not interfere with the training. 

4. MiseraxANROtJS. — a. Programs and schedules . — (1) Training programs . — 
Company commanders will prepare company training programs for the period 
indicated and will submit them to this headquarters prior to 15 September. 
The company training program is not to lie regarded as a rigid schedule of 
execution. It is merely the plan of the company commander, showing the 
approximate allotment of time and the general scheme for using that time. 
It is intended to be flexfbie and must be so considered. 

(2) Training schedules.— Weekly training schedules will be submitted to 
this headquarters before noon on the Wednesday preceding the training week 
covered by the schedule. Alternate instruction for i day will be added to 
weekly schedules to provide for possible interruption due to inclement weather. 

h. Attendance. — Men detailed to special duty will receive not less than 8 
hours instruction weekly, except during weeks shortened by holidays or guard 
duty. Company commanders will submit requests to this headquarters, 1 
week in advance, when the attendance of special duty men is desired for in- 
structional periods. Administrative details will be so arranged that every 
man performing special duty will receive at least 4 hours training each week. 

c. Ceremon ies . — Weather permitting, there will be one regimental ceremony 
and one ceremony for eacli battalion weekly, except during the marksmanship 
period. All units will normally participate in the regimental ceremony. Days 
for ceremonies are assigned as follows: Monday, First Battalion; Tuesday, 
Second Battalion; Thursday, Third Battalion; Friday, Fifth Marines. 

d. Athletics. — Participation In athletics is voluntary. Company commanders 
will encourage intercompany si>orUi and company competition. The bat- 
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talion athletic officer will coordinate the use of the various athletic facilities. 

c. Junior officers . — Except as otherwise prescribed in regulations, each lieu- 
tenant will bo given a permanent assignment to a clearly defined duty per- 
taining to the daily command training and administrative activities of his 
organization. 

f. Exercises in leaving post . — Organizations will be prepared to leave the 
post at any time upon order of the regimental commander. The order for 
the exercise will include instructions relative to the amount of equipment to 
be carried and whether preparations will be made for prolonged held service 
or for only a short period of time. 

g. Uniform .'- Tost regulations prescribe the uniform of the day for different 
seasons of the year. During training, the uniform of the day may he modified 
at the discretion of company commanders, depending upon the nature of the 
training; i. e., dungarees may be worn by Company I> during gun drills and by 
all companies during instruction in scouting and patrolling; shooting coats 
may be worn during marksmanship training, etc. 

h. Instructional methods , — Instructions in oral orders, messages, range esti- 
mation, target designation, hasty sketches, care and display of equipment, and 
similar subjects, will be carried on concurrently with other training. 

a b. e . 

Lieutenant Colonel , 17. S- Marine Corps, Commanding. 

Official : 

D E. P 

I’irst lieutenant, U. 8. Marine Corps, 

Bh-3. 

Annexes: 

A— Regimental losses. 

B — Battalion losses. 

Distribution: A, B, X. 

/'. Company training programs are ordinarily made up in tabular 
form and list the training subjects, the estimated number of hours to 
be devoted to each subject, and the allocation of these hours by weeks. 
These forms are convenient and useful, provided they are regarded 
as flexible. At best, they only estimate the time factor and indicate 
a proposed scheme for employing that time. They are understood 
to be tentative programs and should be so considered. It is assumed 
that Company B, Fifth Marines, has received a copy of the training 
program of the First Battalion. Using the battalion training pro- 
gram as a guide, the following is an example of the company training 

program prepared to cover the period October 1, 19 to March 

31, 19 : 

4-20. Training schedules. — Training schedules are issued by a 
commander for that part of the training of his unit that is to be 
accomplished under his direct command. They are based upon the 
training programs and orders of higher commanders. The amount 
of time devoted to the Several subjects is dependent upon the state of 
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proficiency of the unit for which the training schedule is prepared, 
more time being allotted to instruction in those subjects in which the 
unit is deficient. Training schedules are generally made up in tab- 
ular form and include the name of the subject, hours, place, uniform 
and equipment, references, and name of the instructor. "When prop- 
erly prepared, no additional information is required for training dur- 
ing the period covered by the schedule. Training schedules are issued 
to cover relatively short periods of time. The usual period covered 
is 1 week, since schedules covering a longer period are likely to be 
interrupted. In addition to imparting the information necessary to 
conduct the training, schedules are so arranged that the required 
standards of proficiency are reached in a minimum of time. When 
approved by higher authority, training schedules become instruments 
of execution. This does not mean, however, that a training schedule 
is to be followed blindly. Should it become apparent that the in- 
struction is not accomplishing the desired result, the schedule should 
be varied immediately. It is assumed that Company B, Fifth Ma- 
rines, has received a copy of the battalion training program of the 
First Battalion and that the company training program has been 
prepared. Using these programs as a guide, the following is an 
example of the weekly training schedule prepared to cover the week 
ending October 6, 
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NEUTRAL ZONES 
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5-1. General. — a. A neutral zone is an area in which no hostilities 
are permitted. The establishment of neutral zones is not of recent 
origin; the system has been employed not only by civilized nations 
but also by early American Indians and by African tribes. The 
procedure at the beginning of a small war operation often follows 
a sequence that is more or less a matter of routine. First, one or more 
of our cruisers arrive off a foreign port in consequence of actual or 
potential danger to our nationals and their property. Then if the 
situation requires it, a ship’s landing force is sent ashore at this port 
to suppress disorder, provide a guard for our nationals and their 
property in the port, including our legation or consular buildings, 
and, in addition, certain local government buildings, such as custom 
houses. If there is a prospect of fighting between the local factions, 
the cruiser’s commander (or senior naval officer in command locally) 
forbids combat in areas where the lives and property of our nationals 
might lie endangered. This is done by the establishment of neutral 
zones; and this procedure frequently results in the cessation of hos- 
tilities; the mutually destructive strife may become so severe that 
absolute chaos is imminent, and neither faction is capable of guaran- 
teeing the security of life and property. Then the neutral forces may 
be forced to enlarge their sphere of action by a movement inland. 

b. The foreign policy of the United States relative to domestic dis- 
orders in unstable countries is one of nonintervention. However, as 
a measure to safeguard our nationals and, incidental thereto, other 
foreign nationals, havens of refuge will no doubt be established at 
certain seaports of an unstable country whenever the domestic dis- 
order threatens the lives of these nationals. To provide protection 
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en route to the haven of refuge, certain routes of evacuation, such 
as railroads, highways, and rivers leading to the seaports may also 
be designated as a part of the neutral zones. In such cases, a definite 
time limit may be set for refugees to clear the routes. Situations 
undoubtedly will arise where our individual nationals will not seek 
safety within the neutral zone established at the seaport, but will 
elect to remain with their property and goods in the interior. In 
such cases the responsibility of the commander of the United States 
forces at the seaport neutral zone should be considered to be at an 
end with regard to any protection to be afforded these nationals. 
Should any harm come to these nationals who elect to remain with 
their property and goods in the interior of the country, recourse must 
be had later to diplomatic action for redress, and recompense for 
loss of goods and property must be made in the case of those nationals 
who seek safety in the neutral zone seaports and abandon their 
property in the interior. 

c. The establishment of a neutral zone may not necessarily be fol- 
lowed by further military operations; however the prolongation of the 
unsettled condition in the country may necessitate such action, involv- 
ing a movement inland from those zones. Accordingly, Neutral 
Zones and Movement, Inland are presented in that order in this 
chapter. 

5-2. Purpose, occasion, and circumstances.— a. Purpose.— ( 1) 
Protect treaty rights. 

(2) Assist in maintaining the existence of, or the independence of, 
a government in accordance with treaty provisions. 

(3) Protect lives and property of our nationals located in disturbed 
areas and unfortified cities. 

(4) Further the provisions of our national policy. 

(5) Protect and prevent depredations on neutral territory of adja- 
cent countries. 

b. Occasion. . — (1) In time of revolution, during riots, or when the 
local government has ceased to function. 

(2) In time of war between two nations. 

c. Circumstances. — (1) At the request of a recognized government, 
or at the insistence of regular local officials. 

(2) At the request of the opposing factions. 

(3) By forces of another power, or group of powers, without the 
invitation of any faction. 

(4) By agreement between contending states or forces. 
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5-3. Basic orders. — The orders directing the establishment of a 
neutral zone should be brief and concise, and should contain the fol- 
lowing information: 

(1) Designation of the military force to be employed in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the zone, and the zone force commander. 

(2) The mission of the force. 

(3) Information relative to the purpose, occasion and circumstances 
necessitating the establishment of the neutral zone. 

(4) The exact time after which an area shall be considered as a 
neutral zone, relative to movements by land, water and air. 

(5) The limits of the neutral zone. 

(6) Logistic provisions, including those pertaining to the require- 
ments of refugees. 

(?) Reference to the communication plan and notification of the 
location of the zone force commander. 

5-4. Instructions. — Additional information required should ac- 
company the Basic Order in the form of an annex, or if there are 
existing general instructions relative to the establishment of neutral 
zones, reference should be made to them in the order. These instruc- 
tions should contain, when applicable, stipulations covering the fol- 
lowing matters: 

(1) Control to be exercised by the zone force commander and the 
local civil authorities. 

(2) Restrictions placed on opposing force (s) within limits of 
neutral zones at the time of establishment. 

(3) Instructions relative to local authorities and civilians bearing 
arms within the zone. 

(4) Acts to be prohibited, such as the delivery from, or passage 
through the zone, of supplies destined for the contending forces who 
are prohibited the use of the zone. 

(5) Type of vessels and also land and air transportation carriers 
prohibited entrance to or passage through the zone. 

(6) Restrictions upon the communication facilities. 

5-5. Zone force commander’s order. — The operation orders of 
the zone force commander should contain so much of the information 
furnished him in his orders from higher authority as will be of value 
to his subordinates, and also any additional information that, may- 
be pertinent. The order should contain detailed instructions for each 
task group of his force. If general instructions for the establishment 
of neutral zones have been issued by higher authority, those parts 
that are applicable to the immediate situation should be promulgated 
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Point of departure 5-7 5 

Mobile columns and dying columns - 5-8 5 

Strength and composition of columns 5-9 7 

Protective measures covering movement- 5-10 8 

Establishment of advanced bases inland 5-11 9 

Movement by rail ... 5-12 10 



5-7. Point of departure.— a. As in all forms of warfare, logistic 
requirements must be given careful consideration in preparing stra- 
tegic and tactical plans: in fact such requirements are frequently the 
determining factor. Before a movement inland is undertaken an 
analysis and estimate of the local transportation and supply facilities 
must be made in order to insure a reasonable rate of advance, with 
replacement of supplies. 

5. The movement inland will not always be a movement from a 
seaport to the interior. Frequently the movement will be made from 
the capital or principal city, located at the terminus of a railroad at 
the head of navigation on the upper part of a large river, or on a 
well -developed highway, with well-defined lines of communication 
connecting it with the seacoast. In any case the point of departure 
becomes a base of operations as well as a base of supply until other 
bases more advanced are established. Should the small-war opera- 
tions be initiated by the establishment of neutral zones, one or more 
of them may later become a base for extended operations. 

c. If the point of departure for the movement inland is to be other 
than a seaport, the movement to the. point is made by the most con- 
venient means. The movement will be of the same general nature 
as an advance in major warfare in the presence of the enemy. The 
special features of a movement, by inland waterways are presented 
in chapter XII. 

5-8. Mobile columns and flying columns.— a. When, the success- 
ful prosecution of the campaign requires the execution of measures 
beyond and/or supplementary to the establishment of neutral zones, 
the control of seaports, or key cities along lines of communication in 
the affected areas, mobile columns must be projected inland from the 
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to the task groups of the local zone force either in the zone force com- 
mander's order or as an annex thereto. Logistic provisions, com- 
munication plan and location of the zone force commander should 
complete the order. 

5-6. Proclamation. — The civilian population of the neutral zone 
and its vicinity, as veil as the factions to be. prohibited the use of the 
zone, should be informed of its establishment as early as practicable. 
This may be accomplished by the delivery of a written memorandum 
to the local authorities and to the heads of the contending factions, 
or by the publication of a proclamation in the local newspapers with 
a delivery of same to the local authorities and to the heads of the 
contending factions. Such memorandum or proclamation should be 
published both in English and in the local language. The delivery 
of the memorandum or proclamation may be made direct or through 
the diplomatic agent of the country represented by the zone force 
commander. Regardless of the method of transmission or its form, 
the proclamation should contain stipulations regarding the following 
matters: 

(1) Precise date and hour at which the establishment of the neutral 
zone becomes effective. 

(2) Area included in the neutral zone, with the boundaries or 
limits clearly defined by terrain features. 

(3) Relationship of armed forces of contending factions with the 
neutral zone. 

(4) Relationship of the zone force with the civilian population and 
local authorities within the zone. 

(5) Acts to be prohibited in or over the zone. 

(6) Transportation restrictions on routes of communication through 
the zone. 

(7) Communication restrictions within the zone. 

(8) Conduct or status of armed vessels within the zone. 

(9) Such other information as may be necessary for a clear under- 
standing of the exact circumstances upon which the establishment of 
the zone is based, the purpose to be accomplished, and the means to 
be used. 
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points of departure, for the purpose of pursuing, rounding-up, eap- 
t uring, or dispersing any existing irregular forces; of covering pro- 
ductive areas; or of establishing chains of protected advanced liases in 
the interior. 

b. Mobile columns as such differ from the so-called flying columns 
in one great essential — supply. A flying column is defined us a de- 
tachment, usually of all arms, operating at a distance from, and in- 
dependent of, a main body or supporting troops, lightly equipped to 
insure mobility and sufficiently strong to exempt it from being tied 
to a base of supplies through a fixed line of communications, A 
mobile, column is of the same description as the- flying column with 
the exception that it is self-supporting to a lesser degree and is de- 
pendent for its existence on its base of supplies. 

c. The movement may be, made by a large force operating along 
a well-defined route, but will usually Vie made by several mobile 
columns operating either along separate lines of advance or follow- 
ing each other independently along the same route of advance at an 
interval of about 1 day. In some situations, columns may start from 
different points of departure and converge on a city or productive 
area. The columns may vary in size from a reinforced company 
to a reinforced regiment, but the size best adapted to such operations 
has been found to be a reinforced battalion. 

d. When fortified posts with permanent garrisons are established, 
flying columns should operate therefrom. This is the most arduous 
of all operations; the idea being to combat the native guerilla at bis 
own game on his own ground. At the beginning of such operations, 
the column may be of considerable strength — a company of infantry 
accompanied by a machine gun and howitzer detachment preceded by 
a mounted detachment. As the guerilla forces are dispersed, combat 
patrols (mounted or dismounted) consisting of two or more squads 
may suffice. The mission of the flying column will be to seek out. the 
hostile groups, attack them energetically, and then pursue them to 
the limit. Therefore, there should be nothing in its composition or 
armament that would tend to reduce its mobility or independence of 
action beyond that absolutely necessary for combat and subsistence. 
Except for supplies which can be carried by the men, the column as 
a rule will depend upon the permanent garrisons. These posts must 
be established in sufficient numbers to permit of such supply— a post 
always being within 1 or 2 days’ march of another post. 

e. A flying column should never be dispatched to any area unless 
it is amply supplied with Cash. With available funds, not only may 
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subsistence be purchased, but often information of the hostile forces 
and the terrain (guides and interpreters). The money supplied the 
flying column should be in Smaix denominations, principally sil- 
ver; it is difficult, frequently impossible, to change bills in rural 
communities. 

5-9. Strength and composition of columns. — a. The strength and 
composition of mobile columns will depend upon the probable resist- 
ance to be encountered, the terrain to be traversed, the type and 
condition of existing transportation, and the means of communica- 
tion. Normally, the addition of mounted detachments, armored cars, 
and aircraft is desirable in such columns. If a march through an 
extensive area of undeveloped country is contemplated, an engineer 
unit should be included. The use of light field pieces has been lim- 
ited in the past, but with the increase of armament by all classes of 
powers and the improvement of defensive means, they cannot be 
dispensed with unless there, is every assurance that they will not be 
needed. However, as a general rule, nothing should be added to the 
mobile column that would tend to decrease its mobility and which 
is not absolutely necessary. 

b. The column should be of sufficient strength to enable it to cope 
with the largest force likely to be encountered. While weakness in 
the strength of a column is dangerous, yet excessive strength should 
be avoided. The supply requirements of a large column necessi- 
tate considerable transportation, and results in a proportionately 
larger train guard as the length of the column increases. A larger 
train also decreases the mobility of the column. 

c. If the movement is made over broken country with poor roads 
and trails, the column often will be forced to move in single file. A 
column of excessive strength for its mission will march irregularly 
due to the elongation of the column. Such a column will arrive at 
its destination in a more exhausted condition than a smaller force 
which is able to maintain a regular rate of march. In case an opera- 
tion necessitates a large column with the corresponding large train, 
the train may be broken up into two columns in addition to separa- 
tion of the combat force. This will prevent elongation of the column 
and allow a regular rate of march. 

(1. The numerical strength of a column may be decreased by the 
inclusion of an increase of automatic weapons and supporting infan- 
try weapons above the normal allowance. The increase of ammuni- 
tion necessitated thereby will not be proportionate to the decrease 
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in the amount of subsistence.. Such a decrease will also decrease 
the amount of transportation required. 

e. By means of the modern portable light radio sets (one of which 
at least should be assigned to the column) and contact planes, a 
column can be readily reinforced when necessary. Columns moving 
in the same general urea are better able, due to these means of com- 
munication, to keep in close touch and to render mutual support 
than in the past. This, with the offensive support available from 
aviation, must he considered in determining the composition and 
strength of the column. 

/. Radio and contact planes may be the only reliable means of 
communication at the beginning of a movement. However, all means 
of communication must la* considered, not only in deciding upon 
the strength of the column but also the route to be followed. Tele- 
graph and telephone lines may be destroyed, and in the early stages 
of the operations it may not be worth while to repair and maintain 
them. If not interfered with, or when control is established and 
repairs effected, these land lines should be utilized. Dispatch riders 
(runners, foot or mounted) may not be of much value until condi- 
tions become fairly settled, but at times they may be the only means 
available, or they may be used to supplement other means. Where 
the country lends itself to the employment of armored cars, they may 
be, used for courier 'service. Any courier service on a regular time 
.schedule and via restricted routes is dangerous, 

.>40. Protective measures covering movement. — a. When a col- 
umn starts its movement, it is immediately concerned with the gen- 
eral means of insuring its uninterrupted advance through hostile 
territory. Usually all parts of a column are vulnerable to attack. 
In. major warfare an army usually has such an extent of front that 
its rear and base are reasonably secure, and attacks are launched by 
the enemy at the flanks and front. In small wars, however, the front- 
age of the regular force is relatively narrow and the column of regular 
troops is liable to attack by encircling detachments of the irregular 
forces. Therefore the column must insure itself from an attack from 
every direction. 

6. In major warfare, this security is effected by outposts, by ad- 
vance, flank, and rear guards, by scouts, by combat patrols and con- 
necting groups, by deployment in depth, and by means of air recon- 
naissance. In small wars, the principles of security are the same hut 
their application varies with the hostile tactics, armament, and the 
terrain over which the forces operate. The guiding principle of 
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security is to prevent the hostile tire from being effective against the 
main body of a march column. The enemy should be denied all ter- 
rain from which he may inflict losses upon the column, and the ad- 
vantage of superior armament and accuracy of fire maintained to 
prevent the opponent from dosing in to effective range of his own 
weapons even though he be superior numerically. 

c. The nature of the terrain has a marked influence on security 
measures. Often in the theaters of operations, thick low brush inter- 
spersed with cactus extends along the main trails and roads making 
an almost impenetrable jungle, too thick for the movements therein 
of even small combat groups. In such cases the use of flank guards 
for a marching column is practically impossible, the lack of which at 
times permits the hostile force to establish favorable ambushes along 
such a route. 

d. An active hostile force bent on small depreciations and armed 
with rifles and automatic weapons will have ample opportunity to 
ambush the main body of a column after the advance guard has 
passed unless' patrols arts .kept continually moving through the under- 
brush on both sides of the road at a distance from which the ambush 
position would be effective {normally about 20 to 40 yards). The 
progress of such flank patrols, however, will he slower than that of 
the main body with the result that these patrols will he continually 
falling behind. This necessitates sending out frequent patrols from 
the beat! of each organization. To prevent uncovering the head of 
each organization by these detachments therefrom, the patrols 
should -be started out well ahead of the organization when opposite 
the rear, 

e. On mountain trails with heavy growth of brush and timber 
winch restricts or prohibits the use of flank patrols, a column may be 
obliged to march in single file. Its only security in this case will 
depend upon « prompt return of a heavy volume of fire from the part 
of the column attacked. When the column is restricted in its march 
formation, it: should be divided into a number of small combat teams, 
each .being capable of independent action. 

Ml. Establishment of advanced bases inland.— a. After the 
noddle columns ha ve .successfully dispersed the larger groups of the 
hostile forces in any area, the next step is tike establishment of ad- 
vanced bases and fortified 'posts inland for the prosecution of the next 
phase— the operation of flying columns into the interior. 

b. The particular functions of a fortified post areas follows: 

(1) To cover productive areas arid their lines of communication 
with their markets. 
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(2) To afford protection to the local population in that area. 

(3) To form a base of supply, rest, replacement, and information 
for flying columns. 

c. As a general rule, these posts should be located at the heads of 
valleys on main roads or waterways leading from seaports, and at the 
apexes of valley and iutervalley roads and trails leading to the more 
difficult wooded and mountain regions — the final theater of operations. 

d. The site of the post should if possible have the following 
characteristics : 

(1) Be capable of defense by a relatively small detachment. 

(2) Be of sufficient ext ent to permit the bivouac of a flying column 
of not less than 100 men with a mounted detachment. 

(3) Be so situated as to control any town in the vicinity and all 
approaches thereto, especially roads and ravines. 

(4) Be located on commanding ground overlooking the surrounding 
country. 

(5) Be accessible to water supply and main roads. 

(6) Be located near terrain suitable for a landing field. 

e. In many cases, old forts, redoubts, or isolated masonry buildings 
with compounds can be organized for defense. Often however it will 
be found that conditions will warrant the construction of an entirely 
new fortified post from the material available in the vicinity. 

/. The main requirements of a fortified post, garrisoned as it will 
be by only a few men is that is must not be vulnerable to a sudden 
attack or rush. This requirement can be met by the construction of 
a double line of defense ; an outer line of defense (occupied only when 
the flying column is present) to inclose the bivouac area, and an inner 
line of defense to inclose the depot facilities and permanent garrison, 
provision being made in both lines for free use of automatic weap- 
ons and grenades. (For further details concerning the defense of 
towns, etc., see ch. VI.) 

g. Communication with fortified posts should primarily depend 
upon radio and aviation. All such posts should be equipped with a 
radio set capable of communicating not only with its headquarters 
and other nearby posts, but also with the air service. A landing 
field at times may not be available in the vicinity of the post so re- 
course must be had to the use of the pick-up and drop message method 
of communication. 

5-12. Movement by rail. — a. If the movement to the point of de- 
parture is opposed, or the adjacent territory not under complete con- 
trol, a movement by rail will involve many tactical features hot 
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encountered in a simple rail movement. Even after the railroad is 
functioning and the hostile forces dispersed, raids and other opera- 
tions by guerrillas may require the use of armored trains with train 
guards. Guards may be necessary at stations, bridges, junction 
points, and other critical points along the railroad. 

b. In case a country, or an extensive part; of it, containing railroads 
is to be occupied as a part of the campaign plan, then the operation 
order for the seizure of the seaport terminus of the railroad should 
include instructions directing the seizure of tire rolling stock and the 
terminal and shop facilities. This action may prevent their de- 
stination or their removal from the seaport area. Rolling stock 
having been seized in accordance with the aforesaid instructions, 
measures must be taken to continue the operation of the railroad 
service, provided the strategical plan involves the establishment of 
a point of departure at some place along the railroad line or at some 
inland terminus thereof. Opposition to such use of the railroad may 
be encountered in the form of organized military resistance, or by 
sabotage. 

c. The first step taken to operate a railway train over the line 
where opposition may be expected, is to provide a pilot train. The 
engine of this train should be protected by placing armor, usually 
improvised, over the vital parts, supplemented by additional pro- 
tection of sandbags or similar material. Several cars loaded to full- 
weight capacity, preferably flat cars or gondolas, that do not obstruct 
the view from the engine and rear cars, should be placed ahead of 
the engine to serve as a buffer. These flat cars will then serve as 
a test-load element, over mines laid in the road bed, or over bridges 
and viaducts that have been weakened through sabotage. The car 
immediately in rear of the engine should be a box or cattle car 
from the top of which rifle and machine gun fire may be directed 
over the engine to the front. The remaining cars in the pilot train 
should be flat cars, gondolas or cattle cars, from which troops pro- 
tected by sandbags or similar material may deliver all-around fire. 
Some of the personnel accompanying the pilot train should consist 
of engineer troops to be employed in counter-demolition work and 
in inspecting the roadbed for mines and the bridges and viaducts 
for structural weakness. Where such mines are found, these engineer 
troops should accomplish their destruction, and in the case of 
weakened bridges, etc., should make the necessary repairs. The 
main body of the troops embarked on the pilot train should con- 
sist of sufficient personnel to protect the train and the working 
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parties of engineers and laborers. A number of volunteer local 
civilian laborers may be added to f he complement in order to obviate 
the necessity of using the combat troops as working parties with 
the engineers. The combat troops should be armed with a large 
proportion of automatic weapons, light mortars and i!7 mm. guns. 
Some fire-fighting equipment should also be carried with this pilot 
train. A few light chemical tanks, water barrels and tools for heat- 
ing out a fire, should Ite placed in one of the cars. Irregular forces 
not provided with demolition equipment will probably resort to 
burning the wooden bridges and railroad trestles usually found in 
the theater of operations in small wars. Material available for put- 
ting out a fire of this nature in its initial stage will gain many 
hours of valuable time in the advance inland. A troop train should 
follow the pilot train within close supporting distance; it should 
contain sufficient troops, properly armed, as to he capable of dis- 
persing any hostile forces until the arrival of additional troop trains. 
If the use of artillery is contemplated later in the combat operations, 
some of it should he carried on this troop train. 

d. This troop train should have some flat cars or gondolas ahead 
of its engine and should also be equipped with improvised protective 
material for the troops. The troops on the forward flat cars or 
gondolas should he armed with machine guns and howitzer platoon 
weapons, The remainder of the train should be composed of rail- 
road cars readily adapted to all-around defense and of such type 
as to permit the rapid debarkation therefrom of the troops. De- 
pending on the capacity of the trains available, detachments of 
troops from the first troop train or another closely following it 
should he debarked at critical points along the railroad line for its 
protection. These protective detachments should institute a system 
of patrols along the line to prevent sabotage and interruption of 
the railroad line at- points intermediary between the critical points. 
Aviation may render most valuable aid to these trains in the initial 
movement inland as well as during the period of operation of the 
line. On the approach to a city, defile, or other critical points, the 
troop train should close up on the pilot train and a reconnaissance 
should he made by ground troops to supplement the information 
furnished by the aviation. Positive information from the aviation 
can usually be acted upon; however, negative data from the aviation 
may he misleading and if acted upon, may lead to fatal results. 

e. Where a good road parallels closely a railroad, a flank covering 
detachment in trucks may expedite the train movement. 
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5-13. Purpose. — «. In all warfare, territorial organization is nec- 
essary to facilitate the performance of strategical, tactical, and 
administrative functions by allocating appropriate tasks to various 
units. 

b. Nearly till independent states include internal territorial sub- 
divisions that are utilized to facilitate the execution of numerous 
governmental functions. In many cases the limits of these subdi- 
visions were predetermined by the necessities of government. 
Usually one or more of the following factors have fixed the geo- 
graphical limits of the internal territorial subdivisions of a country: 

thmslty of imputation. 

Houles of eomiriimliiu Ion. 

Economic conditions. 

Geographic features, 

Racial extraction. 

Military fispilreineiits. 

0 . The larger subdivisions of a country, regardless of name (De- 
partment, Province, State, etc.,) are usually the political, electoral, 
administrative, judicial, find military districts of the country. 

5-14, Influence of the mission on territorial organization.— a. 
The mission of the intervening force will usually come under one 
of the following headings : 

(1) Restoration of law ami order, (either by furnishing aid to 
the recognized government or by establishing a temporary military 
government,) . 

(2) Supervision of elections. 

(3) Establishment of neutral zones. 

h. If the mission is to aid the local government in restoring law 
and order, or to establish military government until a new govern- 
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merit 5? organized and functioning, it is advisable to recognize the 
political subdivisions of (be country. When the military situation 
requires that an arbitrary division of the country into ureas bo made, 
easily recognized topographical features should be used as boundary 
lines. In areas of military activity, boundaries should not split a 
locality such as dense forests and rugged terrain, that favors hostile 
operations, but should include such features in u single command 
area when practicable. 

c. In supervising elections, political subdivisions should be recog- 
nized and followed in the assignment of personnel. 

d. Neutral zones are generally as limited as the accomplishment 
of the mission will permit, Thus the boundaries of such zones will 
often be arbitrary and at other times will follow some distinctive 
terrain feature. 

5-18. Assignment of troops to areas. — a. Major territorial divi- 
sions, such as areas, should have complete tactical and adminis- 
trative control within their limits subject to such coordinating 
instructions as are issued by higher authority. This necessitates the 
assignment of sufficient executive and special staff personnel to en- 
able the unit to perform all of its functions efficiently. Thus the 
assignment of a regiment, independent battalion, or other tactical 
and administrative unit to an appropriate area is advantageous. 
Small tactical units must have the necessary administrative staff 
assigned to them. 

b. Large areas are usually subdivided for the reasons stated in 
Paragraph 5-18. Such minor divisions are usually called depart- 
ments, districts, or subdistricts, depending on the size and importance 
of the area. Command and staff appropriate to the task tire allocated 
to these subdivisions. 

5— It!. Size and limits of areas.— «. It is not necessary that areas 
be equal in military strength, population, or extent, but for reasons 
of organizat ion and command previously discussed, more or 'less simi- 
larity in these features is desirable. Some of the considerations that 
should be borne in mind when defining (lie size and limits of specific 
areas are : 

(1) Available troops in the theater. 

(2) Location and strength of hostile force (s). 

(8) Present boundaries of subdivisions of the country. 

(4) Political affiliations of the inhabitants. 

(5) (hmgraphiiotojmgraphic features. 

(0) Supply, 
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(7) Cnmmuiiicat ion. 

( 8} Tea n sport :i lion. 

({)) Distribution of population. 

(10) .Economic com! it ions. 

'f lic more important of these are discussed in order in the sub- 
paragraphs Inflow. 

h. In considering the troops available, it will usually lie found 
that a considerable number are required for garrisoning areas where 
unrest exists, and for the protection of bases, lines of communication 
and t lie like. Often this duty can be utilized as rest periods for 
troops that have been engaged in active operations. A decision as 
lo the strength of forces required in various localities will determine 
the location of the administrative and tactical units of the Force. 
This in turn should be considered in determining the size of military 
areas. 

a. If active opposition is localized, it may lie desirable (o form an 
area of the turbulent zone in order to centralize the command so 
far as combat activities are concerned. The nature of the opposition 
has considerable influence on the composition of the force assigned 
to an area. A large area with varied terrain and considerable re- 
sistance, to overcome might have a force of all arms for the task. 
This force, in turn, may have a section particularly adapted to the. 
operation of a particular arm (mounted units, mechanized unit, or 
special river patrol), in which case the particular arm, if available, 
might well compose a district garrison, 

(l. Other considerations being equal, retention of existing bound- 
aries when defining the limits of command areas is desirable, for 
several reasons, among which arc: 

(1) Political, judicial, and administrative functions (insofar as 
the civil population is concerned) arc better coordinated. 

(2) The routine of the people is less disturbed; thus better in- 
formation and less antagonism may result. 

(8) Often sm h boundaries coincide with those dictated by strategy 
and tactics. 

e. When political or other antagonisms among the inhabitants con- 
tribute materially to the difficulties of the situation, formerly estab- 
lished subdivisions may be divided or combined in a manner best 
calculated to accomplish the desired end. In cases where a step-by- 
step occupation of the country is necessary, territorial organization 
may conform to the geographical features which control the successive 
objectives. 
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f. Each area should have its own base(s) of supply. A landing 
field should he in each area. If the supply channels of one area 
pass through another area, positive steps must be taken by the su- 
preme commander to insure that the flow of supplies to the far area 
is uninterrupted. It is highly desirable that areas have transversal 
as well as longitudinal lines of conummieation. Ordinarily an unde- 
veloped section with poor roads or trails that might serve as a hideout 
or stronghold for irregulars should be incorporated in a command 
area in such a way that the conunandvv controls the routes thereto. 

g. Consideration of the existing wire communication installations 
is of importance when defining the limits of an area. Area com- 
manders should not be forced to rely on radio and airplane communi- 
cations alone, if there are other means of communication available. 

h. In countries which are not well developed, maps are not usually 
up to the normal standard as to variety or accuracy. When defining 
areas, the use of a particular map designated as “official'’ by all 
units facilitates coordination and partly eliminates the confusion as 
to names of localities, distances, boundaries, and other matters that 
result from the use of erroneous maps of different origin. 
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547. The nature of the problem. — The regular forces in this type 
of warfare u.sually are of inadequate numerical strength from the 
viewpoint of extent of terrain to be controlled. Tints the decision as 
to the amount: of dispersion of regular force# that may be re-sorted to 
is an important problem. Detachments with offensive missions 
should be maintained at. sufficient strength to insure their ability to 
overcome the largest armed bands likely to he encountered. Detach- 
ments with security missions, such as the garrison of a town or the 
escort of a convoy, should be of the strength essential to the accom- 
plishment of the task. 

5-18. Methods of operations. — Among the various methods that 
have been used for the pacification of an area infested with irregulars 
are : 

(1) Occupation of an area. 

(2) Patrols. 

(8) Roving patrols. 

(4) Zones of refuge. 

(6) Cordon system. 

(6) Blockhouse system. 

(7) Special methods. 

Each of these will be discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 

5- lit. Occupation of an area. — «. This consists of dispersing the 
force in as many small towns and important localities as the security 
and patrolling required of each garrison wilt permit. It partakes 
of the nature -of an active defense. When communications are good. 
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a coordinated counter-offensi v© may be taken up rapidly, because 
patrols from various garrisons will receive prompt- operation orders. 

b. Sometimes the requirements that certain localities be defended 
necessitates the application of this method; at other times pressure 
from the outside sources to secure protection for communities and 
individuals makes this method mandatory. In establishing- numerous 
fixed posts, consideration should lie given to the fact that withdrawal 
therefrom during active operations involves protests from those pro- 
tected directly or indirectly, loss of prestige, and increased danger 
to the installations or individuals that were protected. The greater 
the number of localities that are. garrisoned permanently, the less 
is the mobility of the command : consequently, care should he taken 
to retain sufficient reserves properly located to take up the counter- 
offensive at every opportunity. 

c. The necessity for bases of operation indicates that this method 
will be used to a greater or less extent in every operation, that is, 
irrespective of the plan adopted, this method will be used at least; 
in part. The. discussion in this paragraph is particularly applicable 
to those situations where this plan is the fundamental one for accom- 
plishing the pacification. 

d. Modification of this scheme wherein many detachments of regu- 
lars are «ncamped in infested localities and on or near hostile routes 
of movement, has been used successfully in combination with other 
courses of action. 

5 - 20 . Patrols. — a. These are detachments capable of operating for 
only a comparatively limited time without rettiming to a butte. They 
vary anywhere from powerful combat patrols to small detachments 
performing police functions according to the situation and mission. 
They are usually controlled by the commander responsible for the 
area in which they operate, but in operations against well defined 
objectives they arc often coordinated by higher commanders. 

b. Patrolling is essentially offensive action. Accordingly its use 
in small-wars operations is universal even under conditions that 
require the strategical defensive. 

c. When information of hostile forces is lacking or meager, re- 
course to patrolling for the purpose- of denying the opposing forces 
terrain and freedom of movement may lie the only effective form of 
offensive action open to the commander. In this case, patrols become 
moving garrisons and deny the opposing forces such terrain as they 
can cover by observation, movement, and fire. Extensive, operations 
of this nature exhaust the command, but on the other hand are often 
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more effective its the restoration of order than first appearances 
indicate. 

5-21. Roving patrols,— A roving patrol is a self-sustaining de- 
tachment of a more or less independent, nature. It usually operates 
within an assigned zone and as a rule has much freedom of action. 
As distinguished from other patrols, it is capable of operating away 
from its base for an indefinite, period of time. Missions generally 
assigned include a relentless pursuit of guerilla groups continuing 
until their disorganization is practically complete. 

b. litis method is particularly applicable when large, hands arc 
known to exist and the locality of their depredations is approximately 
known. Such patrols are often employed in conjunction with other 
methods of operation. 

5-22. Zones of refuge. — a. This system consists of establishing 
protected zones in the vicinity of garrisons. Their areas are so 
limited as to be susceptible of protection by the garrisons concerned. 
Peaceful inhabitants are drawn into this protected area together with 
their effects, livestock, and movable belongings. Unauthorized per- 
sons found outside of these areas are liable to arrest, and property 
that could Ik*, used by insurgent forces is liable to confiscation. 

b. This procedure is applicable at times when, through sympathy 
with or intimidation by insurgents, the rural populat ion is furnishing 
such extensive support to the resistance as to seriously hamper at- 
tempts at pacification. This is a rather drastic procedure warranted 
only by military necessity. 

5-28. The cordon system.-- a. This system involves placing a 
cordon of troops around an infested area and closing in while 
restoring order in the area. 

b. The cordon may remain stationary while patrols operate within 
the. line. 

This system may be used when the trouble is localized or the 
regular force is of considerable size. Due to the limited forces 
usually available, the application of this system by a marine force 
will usually be confined to situations where the trouble is rather 
localized, or to the variation of the method where only a general or 
partial iy effective cordon is establ ished. 

8-24. The Blockhouse system. — The blockhouse system involves 
the establishment of a line of defended localities. In one way it is 
similar to the cordon system as both methods deny the opposing 
forces terrain beyond an established line. Tn principle it is defen- 
sive while the latter is offensive. 
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5-25. Special methods. — «» The peculiar nature of any situation 
may require the application of some special method in conjunction 
with and in accord with the general principles discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. Two important phases of operation that may be 
used in any campaign of this nature are: 

(1) River operations, 

(2) Flying columns. 

b. The tactics and technique of river operations are discussed in 
chapter X, 

c. Flying columns are self-sustaining detachments with specific 
objectives. Their most common list? is in the early phases of cam- 
paign such as the movement inland where large columns with im- 
portant strategic objectives in view may temporarily sever their con- 
nection with the base, seize the objective, and thereafter establish 
lines of communication. ( See par. 5-8.) 




